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LIGHT changes in the caseloads 
S of the five public assistance pro- 

grams during March resulted in 
a net rise in the total number of per- 
sons assisted. About 5.9 million per- 
sons were on the public assistance 
rolls in March, compared with 6.1 
million in March 1955. 

For the fourth consecutive month 
the number of recipients of old- 
age assistance declined. The drop 
amounted to 3,100, with 44 of the 53 
States reporting decreases in case- 
loads. The largest relative decrease 
(2.2 percent) occurred in New Mex- 
ico and was attributable primarily 
to the impact of new legislation con- 
cerning liens and relatives’ responsi- 
bility. Of the States with larger 
caseloads, Alabama’s increase of 
nearly 1,000 was by far the largest. 
The number of aged recipients in 
that State has risen each month for 
the past year as the result of a lib- 
eralization of the program early in 
1955. 

An increase of 4,600 brought the 
total number of families receiving aid 
to dependent children to about 613,- 
000. This total was still 11,000 less 
than that a year earlier. Increases 
during March among the States 
were widespread; 45 States had 
higher caseloads than in February. 

The upward movement in the num- 
ber of recipients of aid to the per- 
manently and totally disabled con- 
tinued in March at about the same 
rate (less than 1 percent) as in other 
recent months, and the number of 
recipients of aid to the blind rose 
slightly. 

The national caseload for general 
assistance was virtually unchanged 








from February to March, but there 
were increases in 25 of the 49 States 
for which information was available 
as a basis for estimating the change 
for the country as a whole. The 
greatest percentage changes, both 
increases and decreases, occurred 
among the States with the smallest 
caseloads. 

Monthly expenditures for assist- 
ance under all programs combined 
increased $1.2 million (0.5 percent) 
to a total of $236.9 million in March. 


Most of the rise reflected the increase 
of $766,000 or 1.4 percent in aid to 
dependent children. In that pro- 
gram, expenditures in 43 States were 
higher in March than in February. 
The other programs showed rela- 
tively small changes in payments. 
Total payments increased in aid to 
the blind, aid to the permanently 
and totally disabled, and general as- 
sistance, while they decreased in old- 
age assistance. 

Only two States — Illinois and 





March February March 
1956 1956 1955 
Old-age and survivors insurance: 
Monthly benefits in current-payment status: 
Number (in thousands)............... 8,150 8,070 7,201 
Amount Ci SATION = os. oc iene seis $425 $420 $361 
Average old-age benefit................ $62.42 $62.22 $60.32 
Average old-age benefit awarded in month $70.65 $73.32 $73.15 
Public assistance: 
Recipients (in thousands) : 
Old-age assistance ............. 2,535 2,539 2,553 
Aid to dependent children (total)...... 2,241 2,221 2,253 
Aid to the blind..... . va xd arene 105 105 103 
Aid to the permanently and totally 
I or ees a eee 249 247 230 
General assistance (cases)............. 336 336 381 
Average payments: 
Old-age assistance ................... $54.07 $54.08 $51.86 
Aid to dependent children (per family) .. 89.39 88.81 86.63 
Aid to the blind................ .... 58.48 58.32 56.76 
Aid to the permanently and totally 
COS eae ss Pree ey 56.53 56.43 55.02 
General assistance (per case).......... 55.32 55.10 57.52 
Unemployment insurance: 
Initial claims (in thousands)............. 936 1,049 1,005 
Beneficiaries, weekly average (in thou- 
tt ot, FL ree pet eer oe Pee 1,312 1,309 1,600 
Benefits paid (in millions).............. $152 $144 $179 
Average weekly payment for total unem- 
Fi ahhh ss dy Weekes + steed $27.12 $26.95 $24.99 
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Texas—initiated policies in March 
that had appreciable effects on case- 
loads or individual payments. In 
Illinois the waiting period for aid to 
dependent children was shortened 
for certain cases involving the ab- 
sence of a parent from the home, and 
a more liberal definition of total dis- 
ability was applied in aid to the per- 
manently and totally disabled. These 
changes were mainly responsible for 
the increases of 493 in the number 
of families receiving aid to depend- 
ent children and of 143 in the num- 
ber of recipients of aid to the per- 
manently and totally disabled. Most 
of the newly added cases were trans- 
ferred from general assistance, which 
showed a decrease of 759 cases dur- 
ing the month. Texas lessened the 
reductions that it applies to pay- 
ments to families receiving aid to 
dependent children. In March these 
reductions were changed from $4 a 
child, with a maximum cut of $16 
for a family, to $2 and $8, respec- 
tively. The average payment per 
child rose $1.83, and the average per 
family increased $5.76. 


e More than 8.1 million persons were 
receiving monthly benefits under the 
old-age and survivors insurance pro- 
gram at the end of March—an in- 
crease of 80,000 from the number of 
beneficiaries a month earlier. Their 
benefits amounted to $425.0 million, 
about $5.5 million more than the 
February total. 

Old-age insurance benefits showed 


the greatest numerical increase (53,- 
700) from the February total. Wife’s 
or husband’s benefits increased by 
12,100, and benefits to aged widows 
or widowers by 7,200. When the ben- 
efits are measured as a percentage 
of the number in current-payment 
status at the end of February, the 
increases range from 1.2 percent for 
old-age benefits to 0.3 percent for 
mother’s and for parent’s benefits. 
Monthly benefits were awarded in 
March to 125,800 persons, about 
10,900 more than in February and 
more than in any other month since 
October 1955. The 346,700 awards 
made during the January-March 
quarter were, however, 7,500 less than 
the number in the preceding quarter 
and 50,000 less than in January- 
March 1955. The decline from the 
first quarter of 1955 occurred in 
awards to retired workers, their de- 
pendents, and aged widows or wid- 
owers. Awards to children, mothers, 
and parents increased slightly. 
Lump-sum death payments total- 
ing $9.4 million were awarded in 
March to 48,800 persons. In the Jan- 
uary-March quarter, lump-sum death 
payments numbered 140,900—a 10- 
percent increase from the number 
awarded in the first quarter of the 
preceding year. The average lump- 
sum amount per worker represented 
in the awards was $201.34, an in- 
crease of $6.11. The rise in the aver- 
age lump-sum death payment was 
due chiefly to the increase in the 
primary insurance amount provided 





by the 1954 amendments, applicable 
to the lump-sum death benefit if the 
worker died after August 1954. Be- 
cause of the usual delays in filing 
claims after death and the normal 
administrative processing time, the 
effect of the increase provided by the 
1954 amendments in the lump-sum 
benefit amount had not been fully 
reflected in the statistical data for 
the first quarter of 1955. 


e Continued unemployment among 
workers covered by the State unem- 
ployment insurance programs fell 
off only slightly in March—less than 
the usual seasonal decline. Claims 
for insured unemployment filed in 
an average week numbered 1,446,600, 
or about 4 percent less than the aver- 
age for February. Initial claims, rep- 
resenting new unemployment, de- 
clined at about the usual rate for this 
time of year, dropping 11 percent to 
a total of 936,100 for the month of 
March. 

Benefits were paid under the State 
programs and the program of unem- 
ployment compensation for Federal 
employees to a weekly average of 1.3 
million workers in March—an in- 
crease of 1 percent from the average 
in February. The total amount of 
benefits paid, however, rose almost 6 
percent to $152.0 million. The increase 
was largely a reflection of a slightly 
longer workmonth and a rise in the 
average check for total unemploy- 
ment—from $26.95 in February to 
$27.12 in March. 





Civilian labor force’? total (in thousands) 


Employed 
Unemployed 


Personal income!’ ? (billions; seasonally adjusted at annual 


rates), total 
Wage and salary disbursements 
Proprietors’ income 


Personal interest income, dividends, and rentalincome.... 
Social insurance and related payments 
Public assistance .................. 


Other 


Less: Personal contributions for social insurance... 


Consumer price index! * 


1 Data relate to continental United States, except that personal 
income includes pay of Federal personnel stationed abroad. 


2 Bureau of the Census. 


3 Data from the Office of Business Economics, Department of 


March February March Calendar year 

1956 1956 1955 1955 1954 
5 eaten 65,912 65,491 63,654 65,847 64,468 
Be eb s Te EO ae 63,078 62,577 60,477 63,193 61,238 
sit Ab Sonais Oa ta eee 2,834 2,914 3,176 2,654 3,230 
er eer ee: $314.9 $313.3 $295.7 $303.3 $287.6 
5 ae No Bib deg 6S aa allo 217.3 216.3 202.6 208.5 196.2 
Pip oh eas Sere ene anne 38.5 38.5 37.9 38.4 37.9 
39.5 39.2 36.2 37.4 35.3 
JER PORES 13.2 13.0 12.4 12.3 11.5 
Ree Poteet ccrecy ie? 2.6 2.5 2.5 2.5 2.4 
ss PUR. ons ome ates 9.6 9.5 9.3 9.3 8.9 
a 5.7 §.7 5.1 5.2 4.5 
ines os ee 114.7 114.6 114.3 114.5 114.8 


Commerce. Components differ from those published by the Depart- 
ment, since they have been regrouped; for definitions, see the 


Bulletin, September 1955, page 28, table 1. 


4 Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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Group-Practice Prepayment Plans: 1954 Survey 


Current discussions of ways of extending voluntary health in- 
surance to make benefits more inclusive tend to overlook one 
orm of providing prepaid medical care benefits—through group- 
practice clinics. Though not widespread, since they reach only 
3 million persons, such plans are well-established and provide a 
form of prepayment that lends itself readily to covering a variety 


of medical services. 


Prepaid group-practice arrangements are 


a‘ far from recent development; some plans have been in existence 
for nearly a century. Since World War II, however, new interest 
in the provision of medical care through organized groups of 
physicians, practicing together, has developed; more and more 
prepayment plans of this type are being established. Because 
they provide one approach to the problem of financing in ad- 
vance preventive as well as curative medical care, they are worth 


examining. 


ROUP practice was the form 
used to provide medical care 
benefits in about half the pre- 

payment arrangements studied in the 
survey of all independent health in- 
surance plans made by the Social Se- 
curity Administration in 1954. The 
survey was designed to provide infor- 
mation about all types of hospital 
and medical care plans whose oper- 
ations are not covered by national 
reports of accident and health insur- 
ance underwriters or the Blue Cross 
and Blue Shield Commissions. At the 
same time it afforded an opportunity 
to secure detailed information about 
the operations of 174 group-practice 
centers. 

A report on all the 309 independent 
plans surveyed in 1954 appeared in 
an earlier issue of the BULLETIN 
(April 1955). The 174 plans whose 
enrollment, benefit structure, meth- 
ods of providing benefits, and finances 
are considered in the current article 
generally provide comprehensive 
medical benefits, including office vis- 
its, home calls, and diagnostic and 
preventive services; 120 of them pro- 
vide hospital care as an integral part 
of the plan. 

The questionnaires returned by the 
309 plans provided information about 
the methods of providing medical 
care and hospital benefits. The re- 


* Division of Research and Statistics, Of- 
fice of the Commissioner. 


Bulletin, June 1956 


sponses to the questionnaires were 
augmented by material previously as- 
sembled and by pamphlets, furnished 
by the plans, describing and explain- 
ing the organization and benefits 
afforded. Field visits to some of the 
group-practice clinics supplemented 
these materials. 

A problem arose in deciding 
whether “the plan,” as defined, was 
the organization making arrange- 
ments with a group-practice clinic to 
provide its members with medical 
benefits or whether it was in actu- 
ality the group-practice clinic. The 
latter interpretation was used in this 
analysis, except when the group- 
practice clinic was basically on a fee- 
for-service basis. 

In the earlier article, the focus was 
on the organization making the ar- 
rangements with a clinic or group 
of clinics to furnish members with 
medical care. For this reason the 
number of plans using group-prac- 
tice arrangements was reported as 
140; this number included several 
group-practice dental plans, not 
considered here. In arriving at 174 
as the number of plans in which 
group - practice arrangements are 
coupled with prepayment for medical 
care, the clinics of the Health In- 
surance Plan of Greater New York 
and of several of the railway hospital 
plans were considered as individual 
units—30 for the New York plan and 
1-4 for the railway plans. In certain 


by Acnes W. BrewstTeErR* 


instances—for example, among the 
numerous clinics, branch clinics, and 
hospitals in California operating un- 
der the auspices of the Kaiser Foun- 
dation—the plan was considered as 
only one or two units, because of the 
organizational structure of the medi- 
cal group. 


Sponsorship 


Twenty-five of the plans are di- 
rectly sponsored by consumers, either 
as a cooperative or as a community 
or fraternal enterprise (table 1). 
Another 36 are also consumer-con- 
trolled, through unions. Of the 68 
plans classified as industrial, 17 are 
controlled by the employer, 28 are 
jointly operated by employers and 
employees, and 23 are managed en- 
tirely by the employees. The 45 plans 


Table 1.—Type of sponsorship, by 
number of members and depend- 
ents enrolled, 1954 survey 





























Number of persons 
Num- enrolled 
Category and ber 
sponsorship — nen De- 
P Total ~. | pend- 
bers J ents 
_ ee 174|2, 956, 137/1, 994, 901/961, 236 
Nonindustrial 
; 25} 207,453} 97, 108)110, 345 
Community...-. 7| 45,300) 13,750) 31, 
Cooperative... 12} 81, 57 27, 537| 54,039 
Fraternal. .....-. 6| 80,577) 55,821) 24,756 
nion plans--..-... 36} 991,039) 901,227) 89, 812 
Industrial plans 758, 578, 571/179, 815 
Employer......-. 17| 101,628) 54,204) 47,334 
Employer- 
—o oe 28} 410,688} 299, 757/110, 931 
Employee-.-..- 23) 246,070) 224, 520) 21, 
Private group- 
a0 RES, 45) 999,250) 417, 995) 581, 264 





1 In general, plans having contracts with employee 
groups and unions; in some instances they provide 
Scabeuhip throughout the community. 


classified as private group clinics in- 
clude the 30 medical centers of the 
Health Insurance Plan of Greater 
New York. This method of classifi- 
cation places the private group 
clinics—with slightly less than 1 mil- 


1 This plan was classified as a single com- 
munity plan in the earlier article. 








lion members—in the vanguard in 
terms of enrollment. Union plans are 
second; their enrollment was swelled 
by the inclusion of the UAW-CIO 
Diagnostic Clinic, which actually 
served only a fraction of that union’s 
350,000 members. Less than a tenth 
of the entire enrollment was in plans 
with community or cooperative spon- 
sorship. 

Forty-one separate clinics, oper- 
ated by 26 railway hospital associa- 
tions, are counted among the indus- 
trial plans. Nineteen of the clinics 
are employee-sponsored, and 22 are 
jointly sponsored by employers and 
employees. A number of these plans 
might have been classified as having 
union as well as employer and/or 
employee sponsorship; however, their 
relationship with the unions is not 
so direct as that of the plans classi- 
fied as solely union-sponsored. The 
total enrollment in these plans is 
sizable (533,000), but it includes only 
24,000 dependents, who are provided 
with service without extra charges in 
one railway hospital association that 
counts dependents in its enrollment. 


Location 


There was at least one prepayment 
group-practice clinic in 34 States and 
in the District of Columbia (table 2). 
New York, with 45 medical groups, 
and California, with 18, together take 
in 52 percent of the entire enrollment 
in the 174 plans.? The 13 plans lo- 
cated in Texas are comparatively 
small; only two have more than 10,- 
000 persons enrolled. Regionally, the 
Middle Atlantic and the West Coast 
States account for 62 percent of the 
enrollment; the remaining enroll- 
ment of slightly more than a million 
is not concentrated in any one region. 
The smallest representation occurs in 
the New England States and the 
Northern Plains States rather than in 
the South, where smaller percentages 


2The total enrollment of plans whose 
clinics were located in several States was 
arbitrarily divided among these States. No 
other attempt was made to distribute en- 
rollment to a State other than that in 
which the clinic itself was lccated (for 
example, membership in the Group Health 
Association of Washington, D.C., is all as- 
signed to the District of Columbia, even 
though some members live in Maryland or 
Virginia). 


4 


Table 2.—Total enrollment, by State, 




















1954 survey 
Number | Enroll- 
State of plans ment 

Ws cubneddcsatendaasne 174 | 2,956, 137 
SE ee LOE 71, 500 
OE EE 1 10, 000 
CO EE aa 3 28, 760 
oS SR a es, 18 716, 674 
2 a 4 25, 
SRE eres: Eanes. SEE ane 
BPN Se ta 58 LAG cul bok 
District of Columbia .........- 2 41, 446 
a, aR AES BS BORER. 5 14, 800 
oS ere See eae 1 6, 424 
PbO... 225i See Stas 2 SAA eae 
SEE ae 2: 4 45, 166 
ee ee a 1 3, 000 
5 a 1 6, 630 
ESE RAOEE 2 35, 040 
ee. EE a ae eee 2 17, 426 
SO aa ees 3 38, 609 
A Ak Cy POSER Eee, ee Be 
ee, EES BEETS SE 
Massachusetts..............-. 2 25, 697 
ere 1 350, 000 
Minneaotes) 2..c.002.)o22--.. 5 19, 377 
ree ee 2 28, 128 
_ ate h ees ll 118, 957 
_ eee 2 10, 300 
SSR Ee! ERaeeer ne: ioe eee ee 
Cl See EL. Cae 
EES EE SS Sa 
wi... see 2 30, 775 
og eer 1 4, 250 
ae ee 45 835, 074 
INOTGD CORTON. .. occ cncccncs 4 31, 547 
coy, ES RR ee eae 
"er eee 1 5, 000 
i ieee 3 6, 545 
SE ES ae Ct CE 1 5, 500 
oa 10 137, 801 
SEAR es ae 
South Carolina................ 1 1,376 
oS RS Se eee 
TO or i i 
NB sbidecccacicctencctbectse 13 47,722 
J ers eee 3 , 750 
it ccncestchwencekiacanlecaccsoucclescnamaeme 
Wirt 6, lice ickes 4 24, 025 
MD ipo cccenasacccon 8 101, 230 
ve ee eee 2 240 
J =e 3 23, 678 
| RE RSE 2 An! AN, nie ele 





of the population are enrolled in all 
forms of voluntary health insurance 
plans. 


Age of the Plans 


The oldest prepaid group-practice 
plan still in existence is La Societe 
Francaise de Bienfaisance Mutuelle, 
established in San Francisco in 1851; 
this fraternal society is still oper- 
ating both a clinic and a hospital. A 
number of the railway hospital plans 
also predate the turn of the century 
by many years. The “centros” of the 
Cuban and Italian cigarmakers of 
Tampa, Florida, originated early in 
the twentieth century. Seventy-seven 
plans were established before 1930. 
Of the 72 plans founded in 1946-53, 
26 are sponsored by unions; only six 
of the 32 union health centers in- 


cluded in the analysis were estab- 
lished before the end of the war.® 


Enrollment 


A total of 2,956,000 persons were 
enrolled in the 174 plans. This figure 
is higher than the number eligible 
for any given benefit, because some 
plans provided only a few of the dif- 
ferent types of benefits and because 
some plan members were not eligible 
for all the benefits a particular plan 
made available. Even though the 
plans do not provide this number of 
persons with every benefit, they affect 
almost 3 million persons. 

Dependents.—In some plans, de- 
pendents were counted as members 
even though they made some pay- 
ments whenever they received serv- 
ices. Other plans did not count such 
dependents as members. Either way, 
the plan’s interpretation has been 
followed in the analysis. Slightly 
more than two-thirds of the enroll- 
ment was composed of primary mem- 
bers of the plans. 














Number | Number 
Plan coverage | of of 
| plans persons 
| 
: eee eer | 174 | 2,956, 142 
Covering members and de- | 
EE | 92 | 1,640, 513 
IR i cidndeassrahacind | Beebe 679, 277 
i | eee See 961, 236 
Covering only workers-_-....... 82 | 1,315, 627 
Only members covered..--.-- 60 868, 025 
Dependents cared for at re- | 
CRM BN... .cce~ssasncves 22 | 1447, 602 





1 An estimated 625,000 dependents of these persons 
might have been included as eligible for care at re- 
duced fees. 


This ratio compares unfavorably 
with the ratio of about 47 members 
to 53 dependents found in prepaid 
health plans generally. It reflects the 
fact that many of these group-prac- 
tice plans, because of their history, 
are oriented toward furnishing bene- 
fits to the worker only. 

In 82 of the 174 plans, dependents 
are not counted in the enrollment. 
The dues or contributions paid apply 
only to the primary members. The 
remaining 92 plans fix their prem- 
iums at a higher rate when the pri- 
mary member includes his dependents 


3Since 1954, 12 other union health cen- 
ters have begun operations. 


Social Security 
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in his coverage. The latter type of 
plan averaged 41 members for every 
59 dependents, or 2.4 persons per pri- 
mary member. 

While it is true that dependents 
are not counted in the enrollment in 
nearly half the plans, 22 of these 
plans reported that dependents could 
secure services by paying reduced 
fees at the time of receiving services. 
Probably there is not much difference 
between the way these 22 plans care 
for dependents and the method used 
by some other plans in which de- 
pendents paid small fees for services 
and have been counted in the total 
enrollment. The estimate that 625,- 
000 dependents (not shown in the 
tables) would be eligible for services 
in the 22 plans was arrived at by as- 
suming the same ratio of dependents 
to primary members in these plans 
as in the 92 plans covering depend- 
ents. 

The extent to which dependents of 
members in the 22 plans use services 
at reduced fees is not, of course, 
known. Seventeen of the plans were 
organized by railway hospital associ- 
ations, and travel to the hospital 
clinic’s location would be required to 
obtain the service; five are union 
health centers located in New York 
City. 


Size of the Plans 


Students of group-practice clinics 
have found that, for efficient opera- 
tion, the prepaid population served 
by a single clinic should include at 
least 10,000 persons. Enrollments of 
20,000-30,000 afford a better base for 
providing a wide range of special 
services. The maximum for a plan 
housed under one roof is considered 
to be 40,000. The plans in the survey 


Table 3.—Size of plan and total 
enrollment, 1954 survey 




















Number | Enroll- 
Size of plan of plans | ment 

| ee eee 174 | 2,956, 137 
499 persons or less_.....-.----- 10 3, 907 
500-999 persons.............--- ll 8, 497 
FY eee 10 12, 696 
_ SES 16 50, 311 
ce , EE een a 24 114, 944 
SEE 13 86, 038 
FD. 13 113, 287 
10,000-19,999_................-- 44 582, 738 
20,000-39,909..........-...-.--- 23 638, 816 
40,000-59,909................--- 4 194, 774 
60,000 and Over.............--.. 6 | 1,150,129 
Bulletin, June 1956 


Table 4.—Ownership of clinic and hospital facilities, 1954 survey 


























Members Dependents 
Ownership of clinic and of hospital 
Number of | Numberof | Numberof | Numberjof 
plans persons plans persons 
UE iciddcacntacwivaktestceddscumnseasuaaes 174 1, 994, 901 92 961, 236 
Clinic and hospital owned by plan-_...........-.- 59 290 
ae om pi by plan: = a ee 
Osp I ee 30 851 
Cash indemnity benefits. -...................-- 22 302" 492 * ie 000 
No hospital benefits............------------.--- 53 712, 130 46 348, 347 
Clinic and hospital under contract......-..------ 6 12, 188 3 6, 
Clinic under contract: , 
Hospital service benefits. ....................... 2 9, 000 2 
No hospital benefits.........-..---------------- 1 GG iio! oe: caine 
po) eae 1 150 1 





do not conform to these “rules of 
thumb.” 

Table 3 shows that plans with en- 
rollments of less than 10,000 pre- 
dominate. They number 97 and cover 
390,000 persons; the average enroll- 
ment is only about 4,000, and 10 have 
fewer than 500 persons enrolled. The 
44 plans that cover 10,000-19,999 per- 
sons have an average enrollment of 
about 13,000; the total enrollment is 
583,000. The 33 plans with member- 
ships of more than 20,000 cover nearly 
2 million members and dependents 
and have an average enrollment of 
more than 60,000. This average is 
raised by the six largest plans, which 
have 125,000-350,000 members.* The 
median size of all plans was slightly 
less than 10,000, and the mean was 
almost 17,000. 


Clinic and Hospital Facilities 


Since the essential feature of group 
practice is a setting in which the as- 
sociated physicians may practice as 
a team, a health center or clinic 
and/or a hospital is included in all 
174 plans. Eight different arrange- 
ments for providing their member- 
ship with clinic and hospital care 
have been developed (table 4). The 
most usual arrangement was owner- 
ship of both the clinic and the hos- 
pital by the plan. In most, but not 
all, of the 59 plans of this type the 
clinic was located within the hos- 
pital. In the second largest group, 
the clinic facility was owned by the 
plan; hospitalization benefits were 


4Four of the plans have more than one 
clinic center. The other two serve large 
union groups; one was the UAW-CIO Cen- 
ter, which offered diagnostic benefits only 
and is no longer in operation. 


not an integral part of the plan, and 
hospital care in most instances was 
made available through a separate 
group insurance policy or Blue Cross 
contract. Next in order of frequency 
was care in a clinic owned by the 
plan, with hospital benefits provided 
through a contractual arrangement 
with one or more outside hospitals. 
Still another variation was ownership 
of the clinic, with cash indemnity 
hospitalization benefits paid from the 
plan’s own funds to tbe hospitalized 
member. 

A brief explanation is necessary to 
bring out the distinction in classifi- 
cation between plans providing care 
in a clinic under contract arrange- 
ments and plans classified as spon- 
sored by a private group clinic, since 
the latter also make contracts to pro- 
vide prepaid medical care. A few 
plans have made arrangements with 
a group of doctors practicing to- 
gether (but without a prepaid clien- 
tele) to take care of the plan’s mem- 
bership for a fixed monthly amount. 
In this analysis the plan making such 
a contract, rather than the clinic pro- 
viding the services, is considered to 
be the prepayment group. A parallel 
situation is found in relation to hos- 
pitalization. The plan making an 
agreement with a hospital is looked 
on as the prepayment group, rather 
than the hospital. 

Table 4 shows the distribution of 
the primary members and the de- 
pendents according to the ownership 
of the clinic and the hospitalization 
arrangements. When both clinic and 
hospital are owned by the plan, in- 
clusion of dependents is far less fre- 
quent than when only clinic service 
is provided. The fact that so many 
railway hospital plans, which cover 
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few dependents, fall in the first cate- 
gory largely explains the small num- 
ber of dependents under plans own- 
ing both clinic and hospital. 


Benefits 


Since all the plans, whether or not 
they furnish medical treatment, pro- 
vide diagnostic services, all of them 
are customarily classified as afford- 
ing some form of medical care. Be- 
fore examining in detail the nature 
of the medical benefits available in 
the clinics, their classification in 
terms of the benefits reported as pro- 
vided by the more widely known 
forms of health insurance plans may 
be helpful. Table 5 permits such an 
assessment, in terms of both the pri- 
mary members of the plans and their 
dependents. 

Three of the 92 plans in which de- 
pendents are enrolled do not provide 
the dependents with diagnostic serv- 
ices. Eleven of the plans do not give 
any form of medical care other than 
diagnostic services to their member- 
ship; they refer the patient after 
diagnosis to his private physician. 
These 11 plans are under union 
auspices. 

There are surgeons on the staff of 


143 plans covering a total of 2 mil- 
lion members and dependents. Other 
arrangements—usually cash indemni- 
fication of the member according to 
a fee schedule—took care of mem- 
bers’ surgical benefits in 29 plans; 20 
furnished the cash indemnity surgi- 
cal benefits from their own funds. 
All but 11 of the 92 plans that pro- 
vide dependents with prepaid care 
included the services of surgeons for 
them. Four plans covered dependents 
for surgery from their own funds, by 
use of a fee schedule, and five others 
had Blue Shield or an insurance com- 
pany policy that applied to depend- 
ents. 

Among the groups that are shown 
as having alternative arrangements 
for surgical benefits, the clinic staff 
sometimes includes surgeons; the 
medical group may then agree to ac- 
cept the surgical fee derived from the 
other form of prepaid coverage as 
full payment for the services of the 
group’s surgeon. The equivalent of a 
service benefit is thus achieved by the 
combination of the two methods of 
providing prepaid benefits. 

The plans present a considerably 
different picture in relation to obstet- 
rical benefits. Only 79, with enroll- 


Table 5.—T ype of service provided, by number and percentage distribution of 
members and dependents enrolled, 1954 survey 

















ee Enrollment Percentage distribution 
Type of service 
Depend- Depend- Depend- 
Members ents Members ents Members ents 
OD eS eee 174 92} 1,994, 901 961, 236 100.0 100.0 
Diagnostic services: 
Provided by clinic__......-..- 174 89 | 1,994, 901 934, 236 100.0 97.2 
Not offered (or no information)}-_.........-- Of et REE | Ee 2.8 
Medical services: 
Provided by clinic.......-..-- 163 90 | 1,571,159 937, 236 78.8 97.5 
Not offered (or no information) ll 2 423, 742 24, 000 21.2 2.5 
Surgical services: 
Provided by clinic. _-....-.--- 1143 281 | 1,176,053 856, 418 58.9 89.1 
Patient reimbursed by plan *-- 20 4 365, 843 50, 038 18.3 5.2 
Provided by other forms of in- 
Sa ee 9 5 452, 075 36, 500 22.7 3.8 
Not offered ---..-------------- 2 2 930 18, 280 (8) 1.9 
Obstetrical benefits: 
Provided by clinic.........--- 179 275 593, 095 783, 627 29.7 81.5 
Patient reimbursed by plan !_- 18 | 4 355, 412 ; 17.8 5.2 
Provided by other form of in- 
i a ee 14 8 487, 580 77, 500 24.4 8.1 
Not offered (or no information) 63 5 558, 814 50, 071 28.0 5.2 
Hospitalization: 
In plan’s own hospital__....-. 60 25 664, 440 355, 107 33.3 36.9 
Provided by plan in other 
"ita Bret ae 60 21 608, 531 257, 782 30.5 26.8 
Provided by other forms of in- 
FT ci sec esciccntsee 54 46 721, 930 348, 347 36. 2 36.2 


























1The United Mine Workers Health and Welfare 
Fund finances the benefits in 3 of these plans. The 
clinic is staffed with surgeons and obstetricians. 

2 Includes 2 ne financed by the UMW Health 
and Welfare Fund. 


3 According to a fee schedule, patient usually uses 
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outside doctors, but in some instances the staff of 
the plans includes surgeons and/or obstetricians who 
perform the service for the amount of the benefit. 

‘ Blue Cross, Blue Shield, or an insurance com- 


pany policy. 
& tas than 0.05 percent. 


ments of less than 600,000 members 
and 800,000 dependents, provide ob- 
stetrical benefits directly to members. 
Three plans covering 83,000 persons 
make alternative arrangements (as 
for surgery) for such benefits, again 
usually through a cash indemnity 
arrangement. It is significant that, 
when dependents are regular partici- 
pants in the plan, obstetrical benefits 
are generally made available through 
the clinic staff. Eighty-three percent 
of the 800,000 dependents eligible for 
any form of service are in plans pro- 
viding obstetrical benefits. 

In relation to hospitalization, none 
of the three approaches is predom- 
inant, either for primary members or 
for dependents. The details are dis- 
cussed in the section on hospitaliza- 
tion. 

Scope of services provided.—Table 
6 shows the benefit structure of the 
plans as a whole. It indicates the 
number of plans and the number of 
persons eligible for a full range of 
benefits, as well as the number eligi- 
ble for somewhat less, and it shows 
the benefits customarily omitted. 
Since all the plans provided diagnostic 
services, including routine laboratory 
examinations, these benefits are not 
shown. 

Forty-nine plans covering 1.2 mil- 
lion persons provide a complete range 
of services, including medical care in 
the home, clinic, and hospital; surgi- 
cal and obstetrical services; X-ray 
examinations and treatment; physio- 
therapy; basal metabolism tests; and 
electrocardiograms. Eleven omit med- 
ical care in the patient’s home. 
Thirty-five plans, with a membership 
of 446,000, offer all the services, in- 
cluding home care, except those of an 
obstetrician. The other plans omit 
one or more of the benefits included 
in the analysis; they vary decidedly 
in the benefits that they omit or in- 
clude and in the extent to which 
medical care is provided away from 
the clinic. 

With table 6 for background, each 
of the benefits is considered separ- 
ately. The extent to which the plan 
furnishes the particular benefits on a 
fully prepaid basis or requires extra 
payments at the time of receiving 
services varies widely for different 
benefits and differs somewhat for 
members and dependents. 


Social Security 
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Physicians’ services widely used.— 
The survey questionnaire attempted 
to distinguish between physicians’ 
services widely used and those serv- 
ices infrequently called for, although 
it did not define precisely the mean- 
ing of the terms “widely used” and 
“infrequently used.” Table 7 pre- 
sents the results of each plan’s own 
interpretation. Of the 174 plans, 164 
operate their own clinics and 10 rela- 
tively small plans contract with an- 
other organization for the medical 
services they considered to be widely 
used by the membership. As already 
noted, 11 plans confine physicians’ 
services to diagnosis and do not pro- 
vide treatment. 

The 164 plans providing physicians’ 
services directly serve almost 2 mil- 
lion members; 86 of them also pro- 
vide benefits to dependents of mem- 
bers and serve about 937,000. Ninety- 
two percent of the members and 70 
percent of the dependents enrolled in 
the plans are entitled to fully pre- 
paid medical services; the remainder 
either pay some extra charges or re- 
ceive medical services at reduced 
fees. 

Physicians’ services infrequently 
used.—The plans are less apt to fur- 
nish the types of medical service re- 
quired infrequently by the member- 
ship. Such services may include 
brain and nerve surgery, the services 
of a cardiologist, an allergist, a der- 
matologist, and the like. Indeed, 37 
of the clinics make no provision for 
some of the more specialized services 
(table 7). There are 160 plans that 
offer fully prepaid benefits for medi- 
cal services widely used, but only 112 
have fully prepaid benefits for the 
less usual types of medical care. Sev- 
enty-four plans offer medical services 
widely used to dependents without 
extra charges, 57 provide the less 
common services as a fully prepaid 
benefit. 

In this area of medical services a 
few plans make outside arrangements 
instead of having specialists on the 
regular staff; these specialists are 
either paid a retainer or reimbursed 
on a fee-for-service basis. Such spe- 
cialists generally see patients in their 
own office rather than at the clinic. 

Obstetricians’ services —The mem- 
bership in 64 percent of the 174 plans 
is eligible for maternity or obstetrical 
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Table 6.—Plans and total enrollment, bynumber of plans with specified benefits 
provided by the clinic, 1954 survey! 















































Total enrollment Benefit provision 
Per- 
Number of plans | cent- Basal 
bag distri a x x oop | ae 
e - cent- * " . ray ray | Phys- | 0 
provisions bution | Number age —_ — wn} exam- | treat- | iother-| and 
of plans distri ination | ment apy : 
bution cardio- 
gram 
Total, 174..... BAR 8 RD a Ne SAL eee REE EN, Se Ene Se 
ey eee 28.2 | 1,195, 481 40.4 x x x x x x x 
Pdnckatndinbaanands 6.3 123, 191 4.2 x x3 x x x x x 
tknnhbdlniphetiie 5.7 73, 629 2.5 x x x Sm lcscaees x x 
Ricdugeneundaentnnd -6 2, 942 mS x x x x , > Sa x 
Dak dasa ediiodill .6 5, 600 aa x x x x x x. eine 
Se ee 2.3 24, 684 8 x x x BS faeces oe ee x 
Riatecnuaacedabiae -6 26, 000 .9 x x x , ie) oe B.. Aesiinns 
SEE eee es 1.1 4, 700 2 x x x > an ese ee 
, ee 1.1 3, 328 a x x | ee) Seen ee ST eee 
. a: 20.1 446, 268 15.1 x a ee: x x x x 
, ee 1.1 14, 500 5 x > | | Seeneerane x x x x 
iidhitécasidiosel ) 218, 970 7.4 x Boy i ee x x x x 
, eee pe 27, 495 9 x 3 -loweesee eee x x 
a 2.3 30, 900 1.0 x S © Cries x x Eo Recess 
, Eon eenanee 11 8, 500 -3 x » 2 PSS x > ee x 
ae 2.3 35, 416 1.2 x We lintdecan S” ‘Ceeusaane x x 
Da dhdisin cocina tnlttnaianiaile .6 27, 280 9 x ge St EN? a ee x x 
, Eee .6 1, 090 (4) x ; yy Brees x ) a See es 
Dbesitsciasiaweies 8.0 82, 813 2.8 x » a eae R fetscnnndiennwesel x 
ee east aice caciaici dae 23 27, 553 9 x SS > mans Pla » See 
| Se eee .6 14, 627 5 x E> anne , ae Meee: tee ee Ss SE 
iiaianaiasahemane 1.7 2, 338 a x eran MAUEOCEE Speen es SESE EST 
Gictcinkenenaenken 2:9 96, 500 5 Sees ee eee x x x x 
| ee ee .6 7, 000 < a) SERRE x x S Less 
, a 19, 800 a |, ERS i SOE SS Ricemeas x x 
,_ 1.1 11, 000 x | See SS. tensipen< BS . hucsamees Bin bediesee 
| 2 RS See -6 790 ; Se eeSes =. Bee > ee Aaa ete eee 
, eS 1.7 30, 879 1.0 % Sedsdibeiiiviosae Ri Belen x x 
Cbcamiaebennnnneeie 2.9 41, 599 1.4 S 6 Resesesenbeendecss , a Sa ee x 
| EERE a ee: .6 431 (4) » en SCE SINE Tee Ser x x 
| ee ae .6 833 (4) , a Pee See rr ae a 
ee een -6 350, 000 i 5 a RE! 2 Lee. » ee ESE x 
| 
1 Because all the plans provide diagnostic benefits, 2 No home care. 
including routine laboratory examinations, this type 3 In clinic only. 


of benefit is not shown here. When information was 


not availa ble, the plan was classified as not providing 
the benefit. 


benefits, provided in one of three 
ways (table 8). Seventy-nine plans 
include obstetricians on the staff, and 
18 plans provide from their own 
funds for reimbursement of the pa- 
tient for maternity services. 

Together the two methods of cov- 
ering maternity services apply to 
plans with more than a million mem- 
bers. The persons covered for these 
benefits under the remaining plans 
get their protection from Blue Shield 
or a commercial insurance policy. 
Many of the 63 clinics that do not 
offer obstetrical benefits are plans 
whose benefits have, since their foun- 
ding, reflected the predominantly 
male employment of their particular 
industry; their benefits apply only to 
employees. When there is no care of 
any kind provided for dependents, the 
demand for maternity care is prob- 
ably less than when dependents are 
eligible for some benefits. 

Of the 92 plans that cover depend- 


‘ Less than 0.05 percent. 
* Home and office, not in hospital. 


ents, 87 offer obstetrical benefits; the 
87 plans include 95 percent of all de- 
pendents enrolled in the plans. 

Comparison of table 8 with table 7 
brings out the fact that extra charges 
and reduced fees are more usual for 
maternity care than for services used 
by both sexes. Among the members 
entitled to obstetrical benefits, about 
6 in 10 have fully prepaid maternity 
benefits; less than 7 in 10 dependents 
also have maternity care fully pre- 
paid. In contrast, more than 9 out 
of 10 members and 7 out of 10 de- 
pendents receive widely used physi- 
cians’ services on a fully prepaid 
basis. 

Ancillary services.—Table 9 permits 
a comparison of the ways in which 
the plans finance certain diagnostic 
services and X-ray treatment. A few 
small plans make some charges for 
routine laboratory examinations to 
members, but in 97 percent of the 
plans such benefits are fully prepaid. 
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Table 7.—Provision of and method of financing physicians’ services, by number of members and dependents enrolled, 









































1954 survey 
Members Dependents 
| l 
Total | Services rendered in— Total Services rendered in— 
| 
Method of financing , | Clinic operated by |Clinic with which Clinic operated by|Clinic with which 
services | | Persons plan plan contracts Persons plan plan contracts i4 
= Number 
0 | p of 
| plans | eno = Number| Number |Number|Number| plans enti Number |Number |Number | Number 
Number | “Sistue of of of of Number | “Sistrie of of of of 
| | | bution plans persons | plans | persons bution plans | persons} plans | persons 
| a a ee 174 | 1, 994, 901 | 100.0 164 | 1,963, 763 10 | 31,138 92 | 961, 236 100.0 86 | 936, 686 6 24, 550 
| | | 
Fully prepaid__......... 160 | 1,825, 300 91.5 152 | 1,802,312 8 | 22,988 74 | 669, 642 69.7 71 | 663, 642 3 6, 000 
Prepaid, but some extra | 
Se 8 141, 421 fe 7 133, 421 1 8, 000 9 | 158, 441 16.5 8 | 142, 441 1 16, 000 
Reduced fees. -.........- 5 27, 680 1.4 4 ,» 1 150 7 | 129,903 13.5 6 | 129, 603 1 300 
No information.........- l 500 (2) 1 0 0 2| 3,250 3 1] 1,000 1 2, 250 
Total providing spe- | 
cialized physicians’ | 
pievioes *......-5... 137 | 1,322, 290 | 100.0 127 | 1,212,317 10 | 109, 973 75 | 861, 648 100.0 71 | 835,751 4 25, 897 
Fully prepaid. -........- 112 | 1,090,555 | 82.5 105 | 1,006, 082 7| 84,473 57 | 584, 427 67.8 56 | 582, 030 1 2, 397 
Prepaid, but some extra | 
es 7 142, 851 10.8 6 139, 851 1 3, 000 9 | 162,102 18.8 8 | 155,102 1 7, 000 
Reduced fees_..........- } 6 47,126 3.6 5 25, 126 1 22, 000 4 | 108, 871 12.6 3 93, 371 1 15, 500 
No information.........-. 12 41, 758 3.1 ll 41, 258 1 500 5 6, 248 8 4 5, 248 1 1,000 
' 












































1 Ordinary or some l services are made available to all members of the 174 
1 dependents covered in the 92 plans; in 11 plans the physicians con- 
fine their services to diagnosis and do not treat the patients. 


plans and toa 


? Less than 0.05 percent. 


Full prepayment is less general for 
dependents, 43 percent of whom must 
pay eatra charges. The situation is 
similar for X-ray examinations. 

X-ray treatment is not provided in 
about a third of the plans, with ap- 
proximately a third of the member- 
ship. Where it is provided to mem- 
bers it is usually fully prepaid. In 
plans including dependents, propor- 
tionately more provide X-ray treat- 
ment, but only a little more than half 
the dependents eligible for X-ray 
treatment may receive the service 
without paying extra charges or re- 
duced fees. 

Basal metabolism tests and electro- 
cardiogram examinations are gener- 
ally provided except among a few 
small plans. Again, dependents us- 
ually pay extra charges while mem- 
bers do not. 

The plans about which no detailed 
information was obtained were in all 
instances small, and it is probable 
that the scope of the services they 
could offer was restricted. 

Special services——In table 10, the 
methods of paying for physiotherapy, 
pharmacy, and ambulance services 
are shown, as well as the payment 
practices with respect to appliances. 

Physiotherapy treatments were 
provided by the plans more often than 
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were X-ray treatments; more than 
three-fourths of the plans, covering 
an equal proportion of the members, 
make physiotherapy services avail- 
able. Plans that include dependents 
generally offer physiotherapy, but a 
large proportion of dependents pay 
extra charges or reduced fees at the 
time of receiving the services. 
Appliances (crutches, wheel chairs, 
braces, and so on) are included as a 
prepaid benefit in only 25 percent 
of the plans, covering only a third of 
the members. Two-thirds of the 


3 Of the 174 plans, 37 plans covering 672,611 members do not provide specialized 
physicians’ services to members; 17 plans covering 99,588 dependents do not pro- 
vide specialized physicians’ services to dependents. 


members of these plans may obtain 
appliances without cost. The depend- 
ents are in a less favorable position 
than the members, since only 11 per- 
cent are covered by plans that fully 
prepay for appliances. 

Forty-two percent of the plans re- 
ported that they have a pharmacy of 
some type. Half the members in 
plans with pharmacies paid reduced 
charges for the pharmaceutical items 
obtained. Interestingly enough, 55 
percent of the dependents were in 
plans that had a pharmacy. As with 


Table 8.—Provision of and method of financing obstetrical benefits, by number 
and percentage distribution of members and dependents enrolled, 1954 

















survey 
Members Dependents 
Percentage Percentage 
erp : distribution Number! _ distribution 
pepe reed spam ne — of 
of plans | of persons of plans 
Plans | Per- as Plans | Pet- 
sons sons 
coon coca bcos 174 | 1,994, 901 100.0 100.0 92 | 961, 236 100.0 100.0 
Service provided............- 79 593, 095 45.4 29.7 75 | 783, 627 81.5 81.5 
Fully prepaid...........-- 62 414, 094 35.6 20.8 59 | 519, 691 64.1 54.1 
Prepaid, but some extra 
ee 8 124, 942 4.6 6.3 9 | 145,148 9.8 15.1 
Reduced fees. ..........--- 4 17,121 2.3 9 5 | 118, 206 5.4 12.3 
Fee-for-service..........--- 5 36, 938 2.9 1.8 2 582 2.2 a | 
Cash benefits provided ---.-.- 18 355, 412 10.3 17.8 4| 50,0388 4.3 5.2 
Provided by other form of 
EE 14 487, 580 8.0 24.4 8 | 77,500 8.7 8.1 
TU are 61 557, 224 35.1 27.9 4 49, 071 4.3 5.1 
No information.............. 2 1, 590 , x | 1 : 1.1 ol 
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the other special services, charges 
were usually made for supplies fur- 
nished dependents. 

In reporting on the ambulance 
service provided, the plans were not 
asked to specify if extra charges were 
made for patients living outside a 
given radius, so it is assumed that the 
reporting on fully prepaid ambulance 
service applies in general to the mem- 
bership living fairly near the clinic 
or hospital. Provision of ambulance 
service was more extensive than 
might be expected. This service was 
generally provided through outside 
arrangements, and not by means of 
an ambulance owned by the plan. 


Provision of Hospital Care 


Some of the plans analyzed were, 
from their inception, designed to pro- 
vide members with complete care in 
time of illness, and they included a 


hospital or hospitals as an integral 
part of their physical facilities. The 
railway hospital plans are almost all 
of this type, but some consumer plans 
and a few employer-employee plans 
also own their own hospitals. The 
union health plans that have devel- 
oped so rapidly since World War II 
do not fall in this pattern. 

The plans are about equally di- 
vided into three groups, according to 
the method used for providing mem- 
bers with protection against the costs 
of hospital care. Sixty of them oper- 
ate their own hospitals, and 60 have 
made direct arrangements with hos- 
pitals in their communities to pro- 
vide hospital services to their mem- 
bers. In the 54 that do not them- 
selves provide hospitalization bene- 
fits directly, the members are eligible 
for these benefits through either a 
Blue Cross or a group insurance 


policy. In terms of the number of 
persons covered, the smallest group 
is the one eligible for care in hos- 
pitals operated by the plan itself and 
the largest is that which relies on an 
outside insurer. 

Of the 92 plans providing depend- 
ents with some medical benefits, 25 
have their own hospitals, 21 have 
contractual arrangements, and the 
balance use other insurers. It is 
probable that some dependents of 
members of the 60 plans that do not 
make their clinic facilities available 
to dependents and of the 22 admit- 
ting dependents as outside patients 
may have hospital insurance of the 
third type, so that in this group a 
large number of dependents are pro- 
vided with hospital care through Blue 
Cross or group insurance policies. 

Nearly 900,000 members, or 45 
percent of the 2 million members of 


Table 9.—Provision of and method of financing specified diagnostic services, by percentage distribution of members and 


dependents enrolled, 1954 survey 





Members | 












































Dependents 
; Basal metabo- | Basal metabo- 
Routine > ” | “ Routine > > , 
— : X-ray X-ray lism tests and X-ray X-ray lismitests and 
eee quae Phere examinations treatments | electrocardio- Pee examinations treatments electrocardio- 
i grams ; grams 
= l | ] 
‘ Per- i | Per- - Per- | yp. Per- | »). Per- — Per- Per- | Per- 
| Plans sons | Plans | sons | Plans | sons | Plans | sons | Plans sons | #5 | sons | Plans wa | Plans | sons 
ames . = | | 
A ait sithactted | 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0 | 100 100.0} 100.0 | 100.0| 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0 
No provision for specified | | § } | 
eS ee See er 11} | @® 31.0; 32. 4 | 8.0 |, es |. — eS .8 22.8 14.1 | 5.4 1.9 
Specified service prov ided| 97.7; 99.9 96. 6 99.9 64.4) 66.7 87.4) 94.3] 95.7 99.4 94.6 99. 4 72.8 85. 4 89.1 | 97.5 
Fully prepaid__.---..-- 87.9 | 96.8 83.9 95.9 56.3 61.2 78.2) 862) 73.9) 568 70.7 56.5 55.4) 44.5 | @85 55.2 
Prepaid, but some <iival | | | 
| ae pee 24 .4 ) -5 2.3 3.3 1.1 5.4 5.4 26.3 6.5 26. 6 43) 26.1 5.4 26.3 
_Reduced fees i lie 8.6 | 2.7 | 10.9 3.5 5.7 2.2 8.0 2.7 16.3 | 16.3 | 17.4 16.4 13.0 14.8 | 15.2 16.0 
No information _...- eee 2.3 1 2.3 “y 4.6 9 4. 9 4.4 .6 4.3 -5 4.3 5} 5.4 -6 
| | | 





iLess than 0.05 percent. 








Table 10.—Provision of and method of financing selected special services, by percentage distribution of members and 


dependents enrolled, 1954 survey 


Method of financing 
services 


Physiotherapy 


y " Per- | > » 
Plans sons Plans | 


ji 100.0} 100.0 iL 100.0 | 
No provision for specified 

ee 19.5 24.2) 59.8 

Specified service p rovided| 77.6 75.7 | 25.3 
Fully prepaid.......-.. 70.1 72.6} 17.2 
Prepaid, but some extra | | 
re eee 6 | 3 | 1.7 | 
Reduced fees_..--..---- 6.3 | 2.8 3.4 | 
G0 OALit...0:...2-2- 6} @) | 29} 
No information... _..-..-- 2.9 1 | 14.9 | 
| 


Appliances 





Members 
Pharmacy Ambulance | Physiotherapy 
Per Per = | Per | a he 
er- vinta ef | pine er- ee er- 
sols Plans sons | Plans | sons Plans sons 
100.0} 100.0! 100.0 | 100.0 | 100. 0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
$7.7 45.4 42.1 33.3 | 52.2 9.8 8.1 
34.1 42.0 §2.1 51.7 39. 6 84.8 91.3 
19.3 24.1 20.1 46.0 | 34.8 66.3 48.8 
3.4 .2 5 3.4 2.8 5.4 | 26.3 
10.8; 10.9 26. 6 2.3 1.9 12.0} 16.2 
a 5.7 4.9) ok ae 1.1 () 
8.2 12.6 5.9 | 14.9 8.2 5.4 .6 

















Dependents 
Appliances Pharmacy Ambulance 

"7 Per Per- | | Per- 
| Plans | sone | Plans | sons | Plans sons 

| } 
See, eT Ae | 
| 100.0 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 

| | } 
} | 
| wo.7} 704\ 62.9] 424] 359] 202 
| 228] 264] 33.7) 548] 57.6 67.7 
|} @8) Id} 152 11.8 | 52.2 55.0 
| 33] mos} a1] .2] 22 2 
| 5.4 | 41| 130! 308!) 43 12.5 
; 24g 7) 43) 30) 0 0 
| 65) 3.1 | 5.4) 28 6.5 3.1 
| | | 





1 Less than 0.05 percent. 
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the 174 plans, are eligible for fully 
prepaid hospital benefits either di- 
rectly from the plan or through ar- 
rangements made by the plan (table 
11). About 373,000 pay some extra 
charges when they receive hospital 
care. The remaining persons have 
other forms of hospital insurance. 
Only a few small plans, which oper- 
ate their own hospitals, make any 
charges to members. 

Dependents provided with some 
medical benefits by the plans num- 
bered 961,000. About 400,000 of them 
are eligible for fully prepaid hospital 
benefits—333,000 in plans operating 
their own hospital facilities. More 
than 100,000 dependents were re- 
ported eligible for hospital care at 
reduced fees or at cost.° Of these, 
86,000 dependents were enrolled in 
one plan that provided that they pay 
hospital charges at cost if admitted 
to the hospital with which the plan 
contracts for benefits. Seventy-seven 
percent of those who pay some extra 
charges are in plans that do not oper- 
ate their own hospital. 

Two plans not only operate their 
own hospital but reported that they 
also have arrangements with other 
hospitals to admit their members. 

Days of hospital care provided.— 
Among the 120 group-practice clinics 
that included hospitalization as part 
of the plan, 87 provided service ben- 


5 An estimated 300,000 dependents might 
be added to this number if the 17 railway 
hospital plans that care for dependents at 
cost but do not count them in their enroll- 
ment were to be included. 


efits and 33 indemnified members 
with cash when they were hospital- 
ized (table 12). The most outstand- 
ing feature of the hospital care pro- 
vided was the fact that more than 
half the plans (68) covered a full 
year of hospital care as a service ben- 
efit. Only five plans offering service 
benefits provided less than 90 days of 
care in a year. The 68 plans provid- 
ing 365 days of care covered a total 
of 668,000 members and dependents. 

Thirty or 31 days per illness was 
the most usual benefit among plans 
using cash indemnity paid from the 
plans’ own funds as the method of 
taking care of members’ hospital bills. 
Information was not collected on the 
nature of the hospitalization benefits 
for the group deriving their protec- 
tion from a Blue Cross or commer- 
cial insurance policy. 


Staffing 

More than half the plans submitted 
information on their staffing. The in- 
formation did not lend itself to statis- 
tical analysis that could be related to 
the plans’ enrollment, as had been 
anticipated when the questionnaire 
was designed. The plans that had an 
integrated hospital and clinic facility 
had different personnel requirements 
from plans with only a clinic. Even 
plans with very small enrollments re- 
quired the services of laboratory and 
X-ray technicians, and no conclu- 
sions could be reached about the pre- 
vailing ratio of technicians to en- 
rollment. Furthermore, in some clin- 
ics and hospitals the staff furnished 
care for nonmembers so that it was 


impossible to relate staff to prepaid 
enrollment. 

The use of physicians on a part- 
time basis was customary. Only 20 
of the reporting plans limited their 
medical staff to full-time physicians. 
Part-time nurses were often em- 
ployed, although all the clinics ap- 
peared to have at least one full-time 
nurse. Other staff personnel included 
a wide range of professional workers. 
In addition to physicians, more than 
one plan reported the following per- 
sonnel: dentists, nurses, X-ray and 
laboratory technicians, physiothera- 
pists, occupational therapists, medi- 
cal and psychiatric social workers, 
pharmacists, anaesthetists, optome- 
trists, medical record librarians, den- 
tal hygienists, podiatrists, visiting 
nurses, nutritionists, and health edu- 
cation specialists. Many plans also 
employed nurses’ aides. 


Premiums or Charges 


Data submitted on the amount paid 
yearly for membership did not lend 
itself to statistical analysis, because 
of the variations in benefits, the in- 
clusion or exclusion of hospital care 
as part of the plan, and the various 
practices regarding extra charges at 
the time service was rendered. 

Information on premium charges 
was clear-cut for the consumer- 
sponsored plans. The industrial plans 
generally made their reports, how- 
ever, in terms of the total contribu- 
tions required for their entire health 
and welfare program. As a result, 
costs for life and cash sickness insur- 
ance and for other benefits were in- 


Table 11.—Provision of and method of financing hospital care, 120 plans, by number of members and dependents 


enrolled, 1954 survey 

















Members Dependents 
Hospital owned Hospital owned 
Total Other hospitals ! Total Other hospitals ! 
Method of financing hospital care y plan y plan 
Number | Number | Number | Number | Number | Number | Number | Number | Number | Number | Number | Number 
of of of of of of of of of of of of 

plans persons plans persons plans persons plans persons plans persons plans persons 
| Ee eee ne eT ae 120 |1, 272, 971 60 | 664, 440 60 | 608, 531 44 592, 889 25 | 355,107 19 237, 782 
SEES ae ae re ener 88 | 892, 789 53 | 656, 451 35 | 236, 338 27 | 407,620 18 | 332,790 9 74, 830 
Prepaid, but some extra charges-_--_- 26 | 373, 283 1 1, 25 | 372,193 9 3 ee eee 9 76, 952 
Regular charges paid.............-.-- 5 6, 399 5 J | ee See 7 | 107,317 6 21,317 1 86, 000 
ER 1 1 __) RRR eee 1 1,000 1 GEE litiiinsecnebemiésqen 









































1The 
indemnify the member ifhe is hospitalized. 
2 Of the 174 plans, excludes 54 w 
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lan may have contracts for service benefits with these hospitals or may 


mem bers receive no hospital care or receive 
it through other resources than the plan, i.e.,a Blue Cross or commercial insurance 
policy separate from the plan. Of the 92 plans providing dependents’ benefits, 44 


provide hospitalization; in another 44, dependents (and members) have alternate 
arrangements (through a Blue Cross or group insurance policy) for hospital care; 
4plansin which dependents were served in t 

ment for hospitalization coverage. 


e clinic apparently have no arrange- 


Social Security 
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cluded in the contributions reported, 
and the portion applicable to the 
medical and hospital benefits fre- 
quently could not be separately de- 
termined. 

In the most comprehensive plans 
whose prepaid monthly dues could be 
related to benefits, charges of about 
$60 a year for an adult member or 
adult dependent and $30 or less for 
child dependents were usual. The 
lowest charge was made by a rural 
Mississippi plan. A maximum charge 
of about $150 a year for hospitaliza- 
tion and medical care for a family of 
three or more was typical in compre- 
hensive urban plans. 


Finances 


Estimated earned income in 1953 
among the plans with group-practice 
arrangements amounted to $85.4 mil- 
lion (table 13). It is estimated that 
about $31.1 million of the total rep- 
resented income for hospitalization 
and $54.4 million income for medical 
benefits (including dentistry). These 
figures relate not only to the clinics 
and hospitals run by the plan or with 
which the plan had arrangements 
but also to the cash benefits for hos- 
pitalization and surgery if they were 
an integral part of the plan. 

Only the industrial plans appeared 
to place more emphasis on hospital- 
ization than on medical care, but this 
finding results from the method of 
allocating expenses among the rail- 
way hospital plans. Frequently the 


Table 13.—Income and expenditure for hespheieeten and medical services in 
1953, by plan sponsorship, 1954 survey 



































{In thousands} 
Income Expenditures for benefits 
be iptenie ceamant Hospital Medical H ] Medical 
ospital- edica ospital- ica 
Total ization | services! Total ization | services! 
Wet 8 hss ti $85, 455 $30, 100 $54, 355 $76, 902 $29, 308 $47, 504 
Consumer, community, and 
| eee SAO Oe een Tee 5, 212 1, 946 3, 266 5, 466 2, 235 3, 231 
eae 13,171 2, 563 10, 608 8, 627 1,773 6, 854 
Employer and/or employee- ---- 36, 792 19, 255 17, 537 35, 665 18, 998 16, 667 
Private group clinic...........-- 30, 280 7, 336 22, 944 27,144 6, 302 20, 842 
1 Includes some dental services. 
cost of the salaried medical staff of about 3 million people, including 


the hospital was charged to hospital 
care and could not be entirely re- 
assigned to medical care costs. 

Expenditures for benefits amounted 
to $76.9 million or 90 percent of 
earned income. The ratio of benefits 
to income was 106 percent for the 
consumer, community, and fraternal 
group. The ratio was 96 percent 
for the industrial plans, 65 percent 
for the union group, and 90 percent 
for the private group clinics. 


Summary 


Findings from the 1954 survey of 
174 group-practice plans with pre- 
paid benefits have been presented. 
These plans have an enrollment of 


6 Some of these plans make up the differ- 
ence between expenditures and income by 
providing services to nonmembers on a 
fee-for-service basis; still others raise 
money through social activities. 


Table 12.—Number of days’ hospital care furnished as service or cash indemnity 
benefits, 120 plans, by total enrollment, 1954 survey 




















Service benefits in | Service benefits by 
Total hospital owned by contract with Cun eee 
Number of plans hospitals 
days’ care _ 
Number | Number | Number | Number | Number | Number | Number | Number? 
of plans | of persons | of plans | of persons| of plans | of persons} of plans | of persons 
Total '_.... 120 | 1,885, 860 60 | 1,019, 547 37 422, 161 23 444, 152 
» ER Peer om 67 659, 436 40 458, 302 27 , S| eee Sees lee 
Wii sectadancas 7 110, 077 6 ane Seinen Lanes 1 15, 027 
| Shine 2 GE Bas dada dadlacconacinbee 2 4 Seen ee es 
, 2 393, 834 2 | ae Sa a 
ee 4 173, 267 1 3, 424 2 144, 843 1 25, 000 
is diac adie! 3 MG Liiva cciddplienlaccccncnsadledeasdaeaostabend Saunas 3 55, 697 
, aa 14 112, 644 1 ff eee ere 13 111, 552 
ees 18 340, 276 28 40, 345 35 63, 055 45 236, 876 
Not stated_.... 3 31, 250 2 27, 500 1 5) ee rs 
| 


























1 Excludes 54 plans covering 722,000 persons that do 
a furnish hospitalization as an integral part of the 
plan. 

2182 days of full and 183 days partial benefits— 
8,235 persons; 111 full and 30 partial—22,166 persons; 
90-365 days, depending on length of employment— 
6,500 persons; 62 days—444 persons; 50 days—880 
persons; 28 days—1,200 persons; 10 full and 10 partial 
days (2 plans)—920 persons. 
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370 days—22,455 persons; 30 full and 180 partial or 
90 full days—8,000 persons; 42 days—24,000 persons; 
21 or 90 days (2 contracts offered)—3,000 persons; 21 
days—5,600 persons. 

4105 days—10,000 persons; 100 days—-22,354 per- 
sons; 75 days—199,912 persons; 14 full and 14 partial 
days—790 persons; no limit on days but $600 limit on 
benefit—3,820 persons. 


nearly 2 million members and a mil- 
lion dependents. They are located in 
34 States and the District of Colum- 
bia but are most numerous in New 
York and California. 

A predominant characteristic of 
the plans is their control and spon- 
sorship by consumers, either through 
consumer cooperatives, fraternal so- 
cieties, unions, or employee organiza- 
tions. Physicians directly control 45 
of the 174 plans, if the 30 centers of 
the Health Insurance Plan of Great- 
er New York are counted in this cate- 
gory rather than as one community- 
sponsored plan. Most of the enroll- 
ment derives from employed groups, 
either directly or through their union 
membership. Some of the member- 
ship of the cooperatives and all the 
membership in the fraternal plans, 
however, stem from sources other 
than attachment to the labor market. 

The plans vary greatly in the size 
of their enrollment; 10 have less 
than 500 members and 10 have more 
than 40,000. 

A total of 120 plans provide hos- 
pital care as part of their benefit 
structure, through either their own 
hospitals, arrangements with hos- 
pitals in their community, or cash 
indemnity benefits from the plan’s 
funds. The coverage of hospital care 
is unusually comprehensive in many 
plans since 68 plans, covering 668,000 
persons, provided 365 days of care on 
a fully prepaid basis. 

All 174 plans offer diagnostic serv- 
ices; 11 of them do not go beyond 
diagnostic services to provide treat- 
ment, once a diagnosis is established. 
Less than half the plans provide ob- 
stetricians’ services; plans affording 

(Continued on page 31) 
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Juvenile Court Cases in 1954 


by I. RicHarp PERLMAN AND Rosert L. Row anp* 


Today juvenile delinquency is generally recognized as both a 
local problem and one that is nationwide. How communities are 
using one of their resources—juvenile courts—to deal with the 
problem is indicated in the statistics that the Children’s Bureau 
collects from those courts. The report for the calendar year 1954 
is summarized in the following article. 


OST juvenile court statutes 
M define juvenile delinquency as 

the violation of a law or mu- 
nicipal ordinance by persons of juve- 
nile court age or conduct so seriously 
antisocial that it interferes with the 
rights of others or threatens the wel- 
fare of the delinquent himself or of 
the community. This broad definition 
of delinquency includes such conduct 
as ungovernable behavior and run- 
ning away—conduct labeled “delin- 
quency” but not generally considered 
a violation of law when committed by 
an adult. Consequently, the acts that 
result in bringing a child before the 
eourt may range from trivial to seri- 
ous misbehavior. 

Juvenile court statistics taken by 
themselves cannot, of course, measure 
the full extent of delinquency. Such 
data, even when drawn from the most 
reliable of samples, must by their 
very nature ignore the many chil- 
dren who presented conduct problems 
similar to those that reached the 
courts but who were not apprehended 
or who were dealt with by the police, 
social agencies, or youth - serving 
agencies without having been referred 
to a court. The figures are signifi- 
cant, however, to the degree that they 
are able to show how frequently one 
important community resource—the 
juvenile court—is utilized in dealing 
with delinquency. 

It is for this reason that the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau asks the juvenile 
courts to submit data on delinquency, 
dependency, and neglect cases that 
will permit the collection of national 


* Program Analysis Branch, Division of 
Research, Children’s Bureau. More detailed 
statistics appear in the Children’s Bureau 
report, Juvenile Court Statistics, 1954 (Statis- 
tical Series, No. 31), 1956. 
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information on trends 
court work. 


in juvenile 


The Courts Reporting 


The number of courts that are able 
and willing to submit these data to 
the Children’s Bureau varies each 
year. The courts reporting have not 
necessarily been representative of the 
country as a whole. In 1954 reports 
from 1,142 courts were submitted to 
the Children’s Bureau. The reports 
of 937 courts included a full count of 
all types of cases—delinquency (al- 
leged as well as adjudged), depend- 
ency, neglect, and special proceedings 
—disposed of both officially and un- 
officially. Only “official” cases were 
reported by 205 of the courts. The 
reports from these courts are consid- 
ered incomplete for the purposes of 
this article and are excluded from the 
analysis. 

Data from the 937 courts submit- 
ting “complete” reports form the ba- 
sis of this article. These courts, loca- 
ted in 34 States, have about 43 percent 
of the child population within their 
jurisdictions. 

One hundred and nineteen of the 
courts making complete reports were 
“large” courts—serving areas with 
populations of 100,000 or more. The 
others were “‘small’”’ courts and served 
areas with populations of less than 
100,000. Since the large courts dis- 
posed of 78 percent of all the delin- 
quency cases reported, they heavily 
influence the analysis of the data. 


1 Official cases are those adjudicated by 
the judge or referee after a petition, com- 
plaint, or other legal paper used to initiate 
court action has been filed. In unofficial 
cases, no petition or legal paper is filed and 
the case is adjusted by an officer of the 
court after initial conference or after social 
study and investigation. 


Delinquency Cases 


More than 230,000 juvenile delin- 
quency cases were disposed of during 
1954 by the 937 courts, and 56 per- 
cent of them were handled unofficial- 
ly. No consistent pattern for han- 
dling the cases seems to be followed 
either among the States or, within a 
State, among the various jurisdic- 
tions. In Ohio, for example, the re- 
porting courts disposed of 30 percent 
of all their delinquency cases official- 
ly; in the State of Washington, 52 
percent of the cases were handled 
officially; and in Pennsylvania, 83 
percent. One court in Washington 
(Yakima County) disposed of 9 per- 
cent of its delinquency cases official- 
ly, and another (Snohomish County) 


Table 1.—Delinquency cases disposed 
of by juvenile courts: Number and 
proportion of child population, by 
size of court, 1954 








Rate 
Num-| Num- | Popula- 1000 
Size‘of court ber | ber tion | popu- 
of of aged ation 
courts} cases | 10-17! aged 
10-17) 
Large courts, serving 
100,000 or more 
population...... 119)179, 907/4, 831,475) 37.2 
Small courts serving 

populations of: 

r 999... 114} 23,657; 912,142) 25.9 
20,000-49,999_..... 290} 20, 860) 1, 208, 641 17.3 
10,000-19,999_..... 273) 4,644) 558, 892 8.3 

J ae 94 890} 108, 147 8.2 
Under 5,000......- 47 162 22,145 7.3 

















1 Based on 1950 Census. 


made official disposition in 83 per- 
cent of its cases. The procedure used 
appears to be determined largely by 
individual court practice, the philos- 
ophy of the judge, and the size of the 
staff.” 

Boys outnumbered girls appearing 
in juvenile delinquency court cases in 
1954 by about 5 to 1. One reason may 


2 For a discussion of policy considerations 
in the unofficial disposition of cases, see 
Standards for Specialized Courts Dealing with 
Children (Children’s Bureau Publication No. 
346), pages 43-45. 


Social Security 








be that, in general, boys are allowed 
greater freedom than girls and as a 
result are more likely to become in- 
volved in infractions of the law. An- 
other possible reason is that boys are 
outwardly more aggressive, and this 
aggressiveness sometimes results in 
overt delinquent acts. Boys also tend 
to associate more in groups, and 
their delinquent behavior may be an 
outgrowth of misdirected gang ac- 
tivities. 

The large urban areas had more 
delinquency cases per 1,000 population 
aged 10-17 than did the less popu- 
lated areas, as shown in table 1. The 
1954 data show that the rate for the 
courts serving areas of 100,000 or 
more population was more than dou- 
ble the rate for the courts serving 
less heavily populated areas. 

Changes, 1954 from 1953.—Reports 
on delinquency cases were received 
from 631 courts for both 1954 and 
1953. According to these reports, the 
number disposed of was 8 percent 


greater in 1954 than in 1953. Both 
the small and large courts had about 
the same percentage increase, even 
though there were fewer delinquency 
cases per 1,000 child population han- 
dled by the small courts than by the 
large courts. 

In the small courts the rise was 
more marked for cases disposed of 
officially (8 percent) than for those 
disposed of unofficially (5 percent). 
The large courts, in contrast, re- 
ported disposing of more cases un- 
Officially (10 percent) than officially 
(7 percent). 

Juvenile delinquency cases in which 
girls were involved increased almost 
as much (6 percent) as those for boys 
(8 percent). Among the girls’ cases, 
those handled officially by the large 
courts showed the greatest increase— 
9 percent. The sharpest rise among 
the boys’ cases was in those handled 
unofficially by the large courts, which 
went up 11 percent. 

These changes from 1953 to 1954 


Chart 1.—Trend in juvenile court delinquency cases, 1940-54! 
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posed of by 383 courts serving about 21 percent of the 
child population, with trend for previous years esti- 
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Bureau of the Census (Current Population Reports, 
Series P-25, Nos. 98 and 121). 


Table 2.—Trend in juvenile delin- 











quency cases and in number of 
children aged 10-17, 1940-54 
[1940 = 100] 
Juvenile Child popula- 
Year delinquency tion aged 
cases ! 10-17 3 

, er Pee 100 100 

J lL Hil 112 99 

| ee 125 97 

SER ettitesancinmmne 172 96 

|: |’  eeseaee 165 93 

WOM Ss sgitin ns kiehheian 172 92 

1) 2 ga APY sii 148 91 

ae Re. 131 91 

7 \* SES 127 90 

1905235 ..g53555- 136 91 

jt | | Medi dteiateescoet 140 91 

a 149 93 

, | eee 166 95 
| es 187 

IRR 52 ik 198 | 102 

| 








1 Data for 1951-54 based on cadinens of by 383 
courts serving about 21 percent of the child popula- 
tion; trend for previous years estimated. 

2 Trend based on data from the BureauJof the 
Census (Current Population Reports, Series P-25, 
Nos. 98 and 121). 


represent the combined increase for 
each group of courts and do not show 
individual variations. Thus, although 
the overall increase in the number of 
celinquency cases for the group of 96 
large courts was 8 percent, 34 of 
these courts handled fewer cases in 
1954 than in 1953. 

Trends, 1940-54.—Comparable sta- 
tistical data have been supplied to 
the Children’s Bureau by 383 courts 
over a number of years; these courts 
include, within their jurisdictions, 21 
percent of all children in the United 
States. It is believed that their re- 
ports therefore provide a fair indica- 
tion of the general trend—though not 
the exact extent of change—in the 
number of delinquency cases. 

The general trend during the years 
1940-54 has been upward (chart 1 
and table 2). There was a sharp rise 
during the war years, followed by 
fairly substantial declines in 1946, 
1947, and 1948. The trend was re- 
versed, however, in 1949, and it has 
been consistently upward each year 
since then. By 1954 the level was 56 
percent higher than it had been in 
1948, and it exceeded the previous 
high reached in 1945. 

The growth in the number of ju- 
venile delinquency cases cannot be 
explained in terms of population 
growth alone. While the number of 
court cases rose 56 percent between 
1948 and 1954, the child population 
aged 10-17 increased only 13 percent. 
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Dependency and Neglect Cases 


Actions involving dependent and 
neglected children are under the jur- 
isdiction of most juvenile courts by 
statute, on the principle that the 
State has a responsibility for their 
protection. Unlike the delinquent 
child, who is brought to the court’s 


Table 3.—Dependency and neglect 
cases disposed of by juvenile courts: 
Number and proportion of child 
population, by size of court, 1954 











Rate 
Num-| Num-} Popula- 500 
Size of court ber | ber tion | popu- 
of of under lation 
courts} cases | age 18 under 
age 18 
Large courts, serv- 
ing 100,000 or 
more popula- 
eee 119} 47, 411/13, 660, 868 3.5 
Small courts serv- 
= populations 
of. 
50,000-99,999___.. 114} 5,444) 2, 440, 492 2.2 
20,000-49,999_.__- 290} 4,838) 3, 123, 966 1.5 
10,000-19,999___.. 273} 1,180) 1,397, 646 0.8 
5,000-9,909_....-. 94 265) 264,113 1.0 
Under 5,000_..... 47 25 56, 041 0.4 

















1 Based onf1950 Census. 


attention because of his antisocial be- 
havior, the dependent or neglected 
child is usually referred to the court 
because he is suffering from some 
form of neglect or is receiving inade- 
quate care from his parents or guar- 
dian. The reason may be the par- 
ent’s death, absence from the home, 
or physical or mental incapacity; 
abandonment or desertion; abuse or 
cruel treatment; or improper home 
conditions or an inadequate home. 

Dependency and neglect cases made 
up 19 percent (59,000) of the total 
reported by the 937 courts in 1954. 
Sixty-one percent were handled offi- 
cially, in contrast to only 44 percent 
of the delinquency cases. The differ- 
ence may result from the fact that 
the courts more often see the de- 
pendency and neglect cases as requir- 
ing a change in the legal relationship 
between parent and child. 

The number of cases was only 1 
percent greater in 1954 than in 1953. 
More cases were reported from the 
large urban areas than from the less 
populated areas, but the increase 
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from 1953 was greater in the courts 
serving the areas with less heavily 
concentrated populations (table 3). 
These small courts had their sharpest 
increase (28 percent) in the number 
of cases that they disposed of unoffi- 
cially. Rates of dependency and neg- 
lect cases, like the rates of juvenile 
delinquency cases, are higher in urban 
areas than in the other areas. 


Special Proceedings 


Children are referred to juvenile 
courts for reasons other than delin- 
quency and dependency or neglect. 
These other cases, which are generally 
termed “special proceedings,” concern 
adoption, commitment of a mentally 
defective child, the use of a child as 
a material witness, application for 
consent to marry or to enlist in the 
Armed Forces, determination of the 
custody or guardianship of a child, 
and permission to a hospital to oper- 
ate on a child. Of all cases reported 
by the 937 juvenile courts in 1954, 
only 15,557 or 5 percent were special 
proceedings cases. This type of case 
showed a 2-percent increase from 
1953. 


Some Limitations 


The age of children and the type of 
case over which courts have jurisdic- 
tion are established by State law and 
often vary from State to State and 
sometimes from court to court within 
a State. 

Variations in the organization and 
scope of other community services for 
children also have a great influence 
on the number of cases reported by 
the courts. In some communities the 
juvenile court is the only agency 
available to provide services to chil- 
dren. Other communities have, with- 
in the police department, a juvenile 
division that adjusts many cases or 
refers them to other community 
agencies rather than to the juvenile 
court. Still others have well-estab- 
lished programs of social services for 
children; the juvenile court is but one 
of many agencies that deal with chil- 
dren, and often it is used only when 
its authority as a judicial agency is 
needed. Community or parental at- 
titudes toward a child’s behavior are 
also important factors in determining 


whether a child is brought to the at- 
tention of the court, and these atti- 
tudes also vary from place to place. 

Because of these and other limita- 
tions, juvenile court statistics cannot 
be used alone to determine the full 
extent of delinquency or dependency 
and neglect, and they may be actual- 
ly misleading when used to make 
comparisons between one community 
and another. 


Improvement in Juvenile 
Court Statistics 


The Children’s Bureau is now mod- 
ifying its reporting procedure and is 
requesting data for 1955 from a na- 
tional sample of about 500 courts. The 
sample, which has been designed with 
technical assistance from the Bureau 
of the Census, is representative of 
the country as a whole; it has been 
selected according to such factors as 
the geographic location of the areas 
served by the courts and their popu- 
lation density, economy, and racial 
composition. The data thus collected 
will provide national estimates with 
a known and greater degree of re- 
liability. 


Table 4.—Trend in dependency and 
neglect cases and in number of 
children under age 18, 1946-54 








(1946 = 100] 
Dependency | Child popula- 
Year and neglect tion under 
cases } age 182 
IN cocina edierel 100 100 
0 ee 103 104 
Ppiccasanswnccann 102 107 
ME GeesGedudunees: 97 110 
_ ae 92 113 
, a 96 116 
| ree 97 120 
ee 102 125 
en 102 129 














1 Data for 1951-54 based on cases disposed of by 382 
courts serving about 20 percent of the child popula- 
tion; trend for previous years estimated. 

2 md based on data from the Bureau of the 
Census (Current Population Reports, Series P-25, 
Nos. 98 and 121). 


When the plan is fully established, 
it will provide an efficient mechanism 
for collecting reliable information not 
only on trends in juvenile court cases 
but also on other phases of juvenile 
court work, including costs, reasons 
for referrals of children to the court, 
types of services rendered, and dis- 
position of cases. 
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Notes and Brief Reports 


Money Income Sources for 
Persons Aged 65 and Over, 
December 1955* 


Protection against the economic 
hazard of old age has developed rap- 
idly in recent years. Between Decem- 
ber 1950 and December 1955 the pro- 
portion of all aged men in the United 
States with income from employment 
or social insurance increased by one- 
fourth to 88 percent. For aged wom- 
en, an increase of almost one-half 
brought to 65 percent the proportion 
with income from employment (their 
own or their husband’s) or social in- 
surance, or both. The rapid expan- 
sion of the old-age and survivors in- 
surance rolls has, of course, been pri- 
marily responsible for these gains 
and for an accompanying reduction 
in the proportion of aged persons pri- 

* Prepared by Lenore A. Epstein, Division 


of Research and Statistics, Office of Com- 
missioner. 


marily dependent on public assistance 
or on relatives and friends. 

While the increase in the total 
aged population of the continental 
United States between December 1950 
and December 1955 amounted to 0.7 
million for men and 1.1 million for 
women, the number of aged nien re- 
ceiving old-age and survivors insur- 
ance benefits increased 1.7 million to 
3.2 million, and the number of aged 
women beneficiaries rose 1.9 million 
to 3.0 million. During the same 5- 
year period the total number of aged 
men with any money earnings re- 
mained constant at 2.4 million. This 
stability reflected the long-term 
downward trend in the labor-force 
participation rate of aged men. More- 
over, for an increasing proportion of 
these men, employment was a supple- 
mentary rather than the primary 
source of income. The labor-force 
participation of all women over age 
35 has been increasing, however, and 


Table 1.—Estimated number of persons aged 65 and over receiving money 
income from specified sources, by sex, December 1955! 
[Continental United States] 














ae Percentage distribution 3 
Source of money income ? 
Total Men Women Total Men Women 
Total aged 65 and over_...-..-...-.-.--- 14.3 6.6 ne 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Bn a ee ee aye 4.1 2.4 1.7 28. 6 35.7 22.4 
ILE REED 3.2 2.4 8 22.0 35.7 10.1 
Earners’ wives not themselves employed- - tS aaen ae eo | rere 12.2 
Social insurance and related programs 4-_-__- 7.6 3.9 3.7 53.0 59.1 47.8 
Old-age and survivors insurance--_--.---.-- 6.2 3.2 3.0 43.3 48.6 38.8 
Railroad retirement insurance-----.....--- -5 3 .2 3.5 3.9 3.1 
aaah employees’ retirement pro- 
Pek ee eS eT ee ee 5 .3 -2 3.2 4.1 2.4 
V cterans? 4 comes, tuscan and pension pro- 
EE See eae ie Sa ees .6 4 ms 4.2 5.8 2.8 
Beatie? wives not in direct receipt 
OR So roe scoot ccc kauaneee rt) Se Ja pg Se ae 2.5 
Public nian _ aS 2.5 LG 1.5 17.8 15.0 20.1 
No money income or income solely from 
OMT SONNE. os sock es cthcanst 1.6 8 1.4 11.4 3.2 18.4 
Income from more than one of specified 
ee mee eee ae eee 1.5 9 -6 10.8 13.0 8.7 
mee ay and social insurance or as- 
OO OEE Ce PTO IT ee 1.0 .6 4 7.0 8.4 5.7 
Social iasoeuaes and public assistance. --_- 5 -3 2 3.8 4.6 3.0 























1 Persons with income from sources specified may 
also have received money income from other sources, 
such as interest, dividends, private pensions or an- 
nuities, or cash contributions from relatives. 

2 The sum of the persons shown under the 4 cate- 
gories exceeds the number in the population by the 
estimated number with income from more than 1 of 
the 3 main sources. The estimates of persons with 
income from more than 1 source, ptt from sur- 
vey data, are subject to sampling variability (which 
may be relatively large for the smaller estimates) 
and to such errors as may result from attempts to 
adjust for developments since the sample surveys 
were conducted. They are not entirely consistent 


with those previously published in the Bulletin be- 
Bulletin, June 1956 


cause of the availability of some new data anda slight 
change !n methodology. 

3 Percentages calculated from unrounded figures. 

4 Persons with income from more than one type of 
program are counted only once. 

5 Old-age assistance recipients and persons aged 65 
and over receiving aid to the blind. Includes small 
number receiving vendor payments for medical care 
but no direct cash payment. 

Source: Estimated in the Division of Research and 
Statistics on the basis of published and unpublished 
data from the Bureau of the Census and agencies ad- 
ministering income-maintenance programs. 


the number aged 65 and over who had 
some earnings from their own em- 
ployment in December 1955 was up 
to about 800,000, approximately 200,- 
000 higher than in December 1950. It 
is estimated that on both dates some 
900,000 aged women not themselves 
employed were supported in whole or 
part by their husband’s earnings. 
The number of beneficiaries of the 
“other” social insurance programs in- 
creased about three-fifths—a rate 
of increase much less rapid than 
that in old-age and survivors insur- 
ance—but the estimated number 
receiving old-age and survivors in- 
Surance and other benefits concur- 
rently nearly tripled and at the end 
of the period probably exceeded 350,- 
000. Data compiled by the Veterans 
Administration for the President’s 
Commission on Veterans’ Pensions 
indicate that in 1954 nearly half the 
aged veterans of World War I and 
later wars who were on the pension 
rolls were also receiving old-age and 
survivors insurance benefits. This 
finding is of particular significance 
because one-tenth of all men aged 65 
and over are veterans, and the pro- 
portion is expected to more than dou- 
ble in the next 5 years. Current esti- 
mates of the numbers receiving old- 
age and survivors insurance benefits 
and retirement pay as former rail- 
road or government employees are 
less reliable because they are projec- 
ted from data from the survey of old- 
age and survivors insurance benefi- 
ciaries made 5 years ago. 
Employer-employee pension plans 
have been growing rapidly. The In- 
stitute of Life Insurance recently re- 
ported that the number of insured 
plans in force with the life insurance 
companies of the country has nearly 
doubled in the past 5 years. Self- 
insured plans have also increased. 
Most of the pension plans are of re- 
cent origin, and so they are paying 
out relatively little in retirement ben- 
efits as yet. Since the great majority 
of private pensioners are also receiv- 
ing old-age and survivors insurance 
benefits, the significance of these 
plans is not in how many they add to 
the number with assured retirement 


1A Report to the President by the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Veterans’ Pensions, 
Veterans’ Benefits in the United States, April 
1955, p. 362. 
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income but rather in how much they 
add to the retirement incomes of per- 
sons receiving both types of payment. 
Such persons probably represented 
about one-seventh of the retired 
workers and wives receiving old-age 
and survivors insurance benefits at 
the end of 1955. 

The number of old-age and surviv- 
ors insurance beneficiaries with some 
earned income as of December 1955 
is estimated at roughly 700,000, com- 
pared with barely 300,000 in Decem- 
ber 1950. The margin of error in the 
estimate for December 1955 is con- 
siderable, however, because sufficient 
information is not yet available on 
the effect that the liberalization of 
the retirement test in the Social Se- 
curity Act has had on the labor-force 
participation of beneficiaries. More- 
over, until reports by beneficiaries on 
1955 earnings have been processed, it 
will not be known how many persons 
receiving benefits in December should 
have had those benefits suspended 
(and will therefore lose benefits in 
1956) or how many benefits that were 
withheld in December should in fact 
have been in current-payment status 
then. 

Available data* point to a relative- 
ly large number of beneficiaries who 
do some work for pay. While the 
number of persons aged 65 and over 
who had some earnings increased 
slightly between December 1950 and 
December 1955, the number who were 
fully insured under old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance but not drawing 
benefits dropped from 1,368,000 to 
1,212,000. As a proportion of all aged 
persons fully insured, the decline was 
from 44 percent to 21 percent. Most 
of them had never filed a claim for 
benefits; the others had filed and 
then returned to work or lost benefits 
for other reasons. If only those who 
had filed for benefits at some time— 
including wives, widows, and parents 
of insured workers—are considered, 
it is found that in December of both 
1950 and 1955, benefits were withheld 
from about 220,000 aged persons be- 
cause of employment. This number 
represented a decline in the ratio of 
such suspensions to benefits in cur- 
rent-payment status from 8.5 per 100 


2The data relate to all beneficiaries, in- 
cluding those living outside the continental 
limits of the United States. 
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Table 2.—Comparison of estimated 
number of men and women aged 65 
and over receiving ogg: income 
from specified sources, December 
1955 and December 1950! 


{Continental United States; numbers in million s] 



































Men Women 
Num- Per- | Num- | Per- 
Source of ber cent- ber cent- 
money income age age 
change, ichange, 
| 1955 955 
1955|1950) from /|1955,1950) from 
| 1950 | | 1950 
eo oe | ee 
Total....... 6.6 |5.9| +13 \7.7 1.6 | +17 
— En bees oe | 
Employment...|2.4 |2.4 |.....--- 11.7 (1.5 | +17 
Social insurance j 
and related | | 
programs...|3.9 \2.0 | +100 |3.7 [1.6 | +129 
vt aes 3.2 11.5 | +121 |3.0 |1.1 ] +167 
Other.....---- 9:6) +50/.8).5| +53 
Public assist-| | ms 
oe ces 11.0 {1.2 —15 /1.5 {1.6 | —5 
No money in- | | | 
come Or in- | | 
come solely | | | 
from other | 
sources.....| .2 | .9 —76 ioe 12.2 | —36 
| | 





1 For items included in each category, definitions, 
and source, see table 1. Percentage changesjcom- 
puted from unrounded figures. 


in December 1950 to 3.5 per 100 in 
December 1955. Just before the pres- 
ent retirement test became effective, 
in December 1954, benefits were with- 
held because of employment from 
268,000 aged persons, or 5 per 100 in 
current-payment status. 

Public assistance continues to play 
an important if diminishing role in 
the economic protection of the aged. 
At the end of 1955, it is estimated to 
have been the major source of sup- 
port for more than 1 in 10 of all aged 
men and 1 in 6 of all aged women in 
the continental United States. It was 
also important as a supplementary 
source of income for others whose so- 
cial insurance benefits failed to meet 
their needs as determined by State 
welfare department standards. Be- 
tween December 1950 and December 
1955 the total number of aged persons 
in the continental United States re- 
ceiving any help under old-age assist- 
ance or aid to the blind declined by 
about 250,000, even though the aged 
population increased almost 1.9 mil- 
lion. The number receiving public as- 
sistance but no social insurance bene- 
fit is estimated to have dropped 500,000 
to 2 million. Preliminary reports on 
concurrent receipt of old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance and old-age assist- 
ance in February 1956 suggest a con- 
tinuation of the steady upward trend 


since 1948 in the proportion of old- 
age assistance recipients who are in- 
surance beneficiaries. 

The estimated number of aged per- 
sons without money income or with 
income solely from sources other 
than employment or a public-income 
maintenance program dropped from 
about 3.1 million at the end of 1950 
to some 1.6 million in December 1955. 
Such persons live on income from in- 
vestments, savings, or proceeds of 
private insurance policies, rely on 
relatives or friends for support, or 
live in public institutions and have 
no income from public income-main- 
tenance programs. In December 1955, 
about seven-eighths of them were 
women, and probably more than 
three-fourths of these women were 
widows. 





Old-Age Benefits in 
Current-Payment Status, 
December 31, 1955 


Old-age benefits under the old-age 
and survivors insurance program 
were being paid on December 31, 
1955, to almost 4.5 million persons— 
about 0.7 million more than in De- 
cember 1954. The accompanying 
table shows the average monthly ben- 
efit amount and gives a percentage 
distribution of the number of bene- 
ficiaries according to the size of their 
benefit. The data are classified by the 
beneficiaries’ State of residence at 
the close of 1955. 

The average old-age benefit being 
paid in December 1955 was $61.90, 
about $2.76 higher than the average 
a year earlier. The higher average 
resulted partly from the increasing 
proportion of benefits computed on 
the basis of earnings after 1950. Con- 
tributing to the increase, also, was 
the progressively rising proportion of 
beneficiaries whose benefits were 
computed under the provisions of the 
1954 amendments that permit the 4 
or 5 years of lowest covered earnings 
to be dropped in the computation of 
the average monthly wage. This 
method generally produces higher 
benefits than those obtained without 
the dropout. 

Persons receiving old-age benefits 
may also be receiving secondary 
(wife’s, husband’s, widow’s, widower’s, 
or parent’s) benefits. If the second- 
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ary benefit is the larger, both types 
of benefit are payable, but the sec- 
ondary benefit is reduced by the 
amount of the concurrent old-age 
benefit. Before December 1955, aged 
persons who were receiving sur- 
vivor benefits, as well as old-age ben- 
efits in their own right, were in- 
cluded both as old-age beneficiaries 
and as widow, widower, or parent 
beneficiaries. Beginning with benefit 
data for December 1955, aged surviv- 


or beneficiaries who are also receiv- 
ing old-age benefits are included only 
as old-age beneficiaries, and the 
amount of the reduced secondary sur- 
vivor benefit is combined with the 
amount of the old-age benefit. Since 
the amount of the reduced secondary 
survivor benefits is small compared 
with the total amount of old-age ben- 
efits, the increase in the average old- 
age benefit resulting from this com- 
bination may be less than 25 cents. 


Number and average monthly amount of old-age benefits in current-payment 
status and percentage distribution by amount of benefit,| by State, December 
































31, 1955 
[Percentage distribution based on 10-percent sample] 
F | 
State 2 Aver [Number | Percent of old-age beneficiaries receiving— 
oo by nee | old-age l 
Size OF Aver” |ClC-GEC | henefi- $30.10 | $40.00 | $50.00 | $60.00 | $70.00 | $80.00 | $90.00 |$100. 00- 
age benefit) | benefit | Giaries | Total | $30.00 | “39°99 | “49.90 | -59.90 | -69.90 | -79.90 | -89.90 | -99.90 | 108. 50 
Total...| $61.90)4,473,971} 100.0) 15.9) 81 a 12.4 16.8} 12.9) 97) 147 0.2 
Conn......- 68.69| 80,160 100.0) 9.2) 5.4| 69, 11.1; 167, 17.0) 133] 201 3 
Mich......- 67.18] 185,743} 100.0) 12.2) 6.6) 83) 11.5) 14.0] 13.0} 10.8} 23.1 5 
ie eee 67.11] 176,461; 100.0| 10.8| 58] 7.8 11.6) 17.4, 14.8] 12.9) 186 ‘2 
es 65. 48| 355,227} 100.0, 11.2) 69] 7.9 12.0| 180) 156] 11.3] 16.9 2 
Oe 2: 65.32} 257,717} 100.0} 13.1) 7.0} 8&4} 11.4) 157] 13.5) 10.7) 19.9 . 
Mass. .....- 65.17; 198,616] 100.0) 10.1) 63) 86) 12.8, 20.2) 154] 11.6] 14.7 ‘2 
| ERR 65.11] 276,930; 100.0) 13.1] 6.8} 84! 11.6] 162] 140) 11.2) 184 .3 
ip eee 64.45) 538,179} 100.0} 12.0} 7.2} 89) 12.6) 180) 143) 12.1) 15.6) a 
> 64.14) 33,342) 100.0] 9.6] 6.0/ 89] 15.0) 20.2} 163) 11.8] 12.0 2 
Witt.) 2. 62. 58} 112,898} 100.0} 17.4, 8&3) 8 3| 10.7; 15.0] 129) 95! 17.7 2 
ee 62.41} 10,500} 100.0} 15.8] 69) 9.4) 12.4) 160) 141] 11.2) 140 2 
Fla ee ae ee 62.20) 128,275; 100.0 17.1 7.9 8. 9) 11.7 15.1 12.1 11.9 14.9 4 
Wash....._- 62.18} 89,006) 100.0} 142) 7.9) 99) 142) 16.0) 127) 8&8] 161 2 
ro ES 61.56] 389,864) 100.0] 15.2) 7.9} 10.8| 13.7; 15.9} 126) 9.4) 143 2 
7 eae 61.46) 14,804, 100.0} 185) 7.8] 93] 11.1) 163) 135] 9.0) 142 a 
Tee 61.26] 129,251) 100.0) 17.7) 84) 9.1) 11.9] 15.6) 11.9] 92) 160 2 
MPT, 61.14; 61,990} 100.0} 15.9] 7.5] 10.6, 14.5) 164) 11.5] 8&5 148 3 
We. 60.94) 49,781| 100.0} 17.5] 7.6) 8 5| 12.3] 186) 147) 80| 126 2 
Si 60.83} 19,019} 100.0} 20.6) 82| 96] 11.9) 14.2) 11.4) 10.2) 13.6 a 
jE 60. 67 837} 100.0) 166) 8&6) 9.3) 13.2) 17.6) 120) 9.4) 13.1 2 
ee: 60.29) 4,920} 100.0, 19.5) 93) 89 13.9) 15.4) 127) 68) 13.5 0 
pag» sites 60.17| 17,710} 100.0} 143) 8&9] 10.3) 13.8) 193) 136) 8&3) 11.1] 4 
Minn..-.-.- 60.13} 85,315] 100.0} 191) 8&3) 96, 12.2) 163) 122) 84] 13.7 2 
> ee 60.10} 24,552) 100.0) 12.9, 9.0} 10.9) 15.7) 186] 138) 9.4, 9.4 3 
Alaska.....- 59.84} 2,116} 100.0) 163] 9.3) 10.5) 11.7) 17.9] 125) 62) 15.6 0 
a 59.68] 122,143} 100.0) 182) 8&7} 10.1) 125} 17.0] 124) 8&7] 122 2 
a 59.67, 6, 100.0} 20.65 91! 7.1) 122) 17.2) 143! 7.5] 11.8 2 
O08. scus.- 59.61] 38,149} 100.0) 20.1) 89) 9.0) 12.9] 15.0} 13.1, 8&8| 120 2 
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23 100.0} 17.3) 10.7] 9.4) 13.8] 17.3] 11.5] 9.6) 10.4 0 
7. 67 100.0} 183) 9.7) 10.4, 14.8] 17.8] 120] 7.9) 90 s 
100.0; 21.4) 10.3} 10.6] 11.8] 164) 10.7] 7.5) 11.2 ‘1 
100.0} 21.2) 10.4) 11.4, 12.3) 165) 10.5] 7.3) 10.3 I 
100.0| 20.8; 9.9} 10.5} 123) 183] 10.7) 80 9.2 a 
100.0 22.9 10.3 11.9 10.3 15.7 9.4 7.7 11.7 me 
100.0} 22.4) 10.9} 10.3) 10.6) 17.6, 10.9} 7.7) 9.5 a 
100.0} 21.9) 10.5) 10.3} 12.9) 17.0) 11.1) 65) 9.7 ‘ig 
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100.0} 24.1; 11.6] 10.2} 124) 17.3] 101) 64) 7.9 0 
100.0/ 25.9| 9.6) 10.0) 12.0) 141) 104) 66) 11.4 0 
100.0} 23.7; 10.5) 10.8] 14.1) 17.3] 10.8) 60) 67 1 
. 100.0} 24.2 10. 5| 11.6} 13.6} 16.3) 10.1 6.2 7.5 0 
’ 43,808} 100.0) 24.0! 11.8) 11.1) 14.2) 143) 89 62) 93 2 
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ee 53.04; 54,133] 100.0) 26.8} 12.4) 11.6] 122) 15.3) 88) 56) 7.2 m 
N. Dak...-- 52.90] 9,173 100.0) 27.5} 12.0) 11.4, 10.4] 166 90) 66 64 a 
y* See 50.67| 37,828; 100.0} 30.4; 124] 11.4, 12.0) 149) 7.8) 44) 66 1 
Miss_...---- 49.27; 28,496; 100.0) 32.4/ 12.4) 10.9] 125) 15.4 69) 42) 53 0 
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1 For persons receiving both an old-age benefit and 
a widow’s, widower’s, or parent’s secondary benefit, 
the amount of the reduced secondary benefit is com- 
bined with the amount of the old-age benefit. 
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2 Beneficiary’s State of residence. 


3 Too few cases in the sample for a reliable distribu- 
tion. 


One out of 4 old-age beneficiaries 
was receiving monthly benefits of 
$80.00-$108.50 at the end of 1955. 
Slightly more than two-fifths of all 
old-age beneficiaries were receiving 
benefits in the $50.00-$79.90 range, 
while one-third were receiving 
monthly benefits of less than $50.00. 
Minimum benefits of $30.00 were be- 
ing paid to about 711,000 old-age 
beneficiaries—35,00® more than at 
the end of 1954—but as a proportion 
of all old-age beneficiaries the num- 
ber of persons receiving minimum 
benefits declined 2.0 percent to 15.9 
percent. 

Among the 48 States the average 
monthly old-age benefit at the end 
of 1955 ranged from $68.69 in Con- 
necticut to $49.27 in Mississippi. Ben- 
efits of $80.00-$108.50 were being paid 
to 34 percent of the old-age benefi- 
ciaries in Connecticut and to 10 per- 
cent in Mississippi. Only 22 percent 
of the old-age beneficiaries in Con- 
necticut but 56 percent of those in 
Mississippi were receiving benefits of 
$30.00-$49.90. In Puerto Rico, where 
the average benefit was only $41.39, 
77 percent of the old-age benefici- 
aries were receiving less than $50.00. 

The average old-age benefit was 
highest in the Northeastern States 
and in certain North Central States, 
somewhat lower in the Middle West 
and Far West, and for the most part 
lowest in the Southern States. Four 
of the six States with the highest av- 
erage old-age benefits are in the 
Northeast, and five of the six States 
with the lowest average benefits are 
in the South. The difference arises 
mainly because in the Southern 
States workers had more periods of 
noncovered employment in _ their 
earnings histories; the result was a 
reduction in the average monthly 
earnings from which their benefits 
were computed. The averages also 
reflected, to some extent, regional 
differences in wage rates. 





Employers, Workers, 
and Wages Under OASI 


The 1954 amendments to the Social 
Security Act extended the coverage 
of the old-age and survivors insur- 
ance program effective January 1, 
1955, to certain groups formerly with- 
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Estimated number of employers' and workers and amount of earnings in 
t covered under old-age and survivors insurance, for specified 


employmen 
periods, 1940-55? 


[Corrected to Mar. 21, 1956. Estimates include self-employment on an annual but not quarterly basis after 
1950, and exclude agricultural labor in quarterly data after 1954. Beginning 1952 estimates are preliminary.] 





























. All 
Workers Total earnings in 
Em- with Taxable earnings ¢ <r covered employment ° 
ployers taxable employ- 
Year and quarter reporting | earnings * ment 
ay le he during | Total 
- | per ota 5 0 
sands) | (in thou- (in ——: ang ei (in mages io 
sands) | millions) |P® sands) | Millions) pe 
AO sai ikincneenenennndigns 2, 500 35, 3 $32, 974 $932 35, $35, 668 $1, 008 
sn aes 2, 646 40, 976 41, 848 1, 021 40, 976 45, 463 1,110 
Wee dee. 0 Ot 2, 655 46, 363 52, 939 1,142 46, 363 58, 219 1, 256 
a il 2, 394 47, 656 62, 423 1,310 47, 656 f 1, 462 
SLSR Conant eius, 2, 469 46, 296 64, 426 1, 392 46, 296 73, 349 1, 584 
ee 2, 614 46, 392 62, 945 1, 357 46, 392 71, 560 1, 543 
eine eeeenl 3,017 48, 845 , O88 1, 414 48, 845 79, 260 1, 623 
Se 3, 246 48, 908 78, 37 1, 602 48, 908 92, 449 1, 890 
Serer 3, 298 49, 018 , 122 1,716 49, 018 102, 255 2, 086 
en 3, 316 46, 796 81, 808 1, 748 46, 796 99, 989 2, 137 
See eee 3, 345 48, 283 87, 498 1,812 48, 283 109, 804 2, 274 
a eee ae le 4, 440 58, 100 121, 000 7 2, 080 58, 100 148, 000 72, 550 
oS ee 4, 450 59,600 | 128, 700 72,160 59,600 | 161,000 72700 
Seo 4, 350 61, 000 136, 100 72,230 61, 000 173, 000 72,840 
_ ee 4, 350 60, 000 134, 000 72, 230 60, 000 172, 000 7 2, 870 
1946 
January-March.--......-. 2, 287 36, 038 16, 840 467 36, 038 17, 397 483 
J eee 2, 416 38, 055 17, 845 469 38, 153 19, 079 500 
July-September---..-..-.-- 2, 478 39, 67 17, 709 446 40, 228 20, 222 503 
October-Decem ber--.------ 2, 513 37, 945 16, 694 440 39, 930 22, 562 565 
1947 
January-March ete 2, 509 38, 765 20, 805 537 38, 765 21, 497 555 
April-June.__-..---- 2, 587 39, 801 20, 655 519 40,175 22) 245 554 
July-September 2,617 40, 255 19, 555 486 41,155 23, 035 560 
October-Decem ber.-.------ 2, 609 37, 448 17, 357 463 40, 748 25, 672 630 
1948 
January-March..-..-..-.- 2, 588 39, 560 23, 080 583 39, 560 23, 923 605 
IN ogo ccmpamaie 2, 690 40, 245 22, 708 564 40, 524 24, 668 609 
July-September.......-.-- 2, 699 40, 585 21,150 521 41, 675 25, 700 617 
October-December...----- 2, 661 36, 790 17, 184 | 467 41, 540 27, 964 673 
1949 | 
January-March. .........- 2, 639 38, 162 23, 376 | 613 38, 162 24, 254 636 
BREE. « oSos occ cnnce 2, 693 38, 591 22, 571 585 38, 864 24, 57 632 
July-September..........- 2, 697 , 333 20, 160 526 39, 601 24, 971 631 
October-December.......- 2, 692 34, 529 15, 701 455 39, 477 26, 194 664 
1950 
January-Marcb....-.....- 2, 671 37, 393 23, 490 628 37, 393 24, 316 650 
eae 2, 766 39, 264 24, 052 613 39, 557 26, 210 663 
July-September-_........-- 2, 768 40, 486 22, 382 553 41, 923 28, 165 672 
October-December...-...- 2, 741 35, 609 17, 574 494 41, 792 31, 113 7 
1951 
January-March........... 3, 552 43, 908 30, 336 691 43, 908 31, 000 7710 
Po ee eee 3, 658 45, 483 30, 693 75 45, 718 33, 000 17 
July-September.........-. 3, 635 45, 693 27,815 609 46, 778 33, 000 7710 
October-December... ....- 3, 638 41, 846 22, 702 543 46, 107 35, 000 17 
1952 
January-March........... 3, 595 45, 000 33, 159 737 45, 000 34, 000 17 
ae 3, 690 46, 800 32, 627 697 47, 000 35, 000 77 
July-September.......-..- 3, 663 46, 700 29, 166 625 48, 100 36, 000 7750 
October-December......-- 3, 640 42, 600 24, 067 565 47, 900 39, 000 7810 
1953 
January-March-.........-. 3, 590 47,000 36, 382 77 47, 000 37, 000 7790 
RIP UID occa ccccoscccee 3, 662 48, 300 35, 963 745 48, 500 39, 000 7 800 
July-September_.........- 3, 654 47, 800 30, 864 646 49, 39, 000 7790 
October-December... ---.-- 3, 652 41, 400 22, 824 551 48, 000 41, 000 7 850 
1954 
January-March--......... 3, 620 46, 000 35, 813 779 46, 000 37, 000 7 800 
April-June............-.-- 3, 700 46, 800 35, 100 750 47, 100 38, 000 7810 
July-September-......-... 3, 700 46, 300 30, 000 648 48, 000 38, 000 7790 
October-December--.....-- 3, 730 40, 300 22, 500 558 47,000 41, 000 7870 
1955 
January-March-.-.-.-...-.-- 3, 770 46, 200 37, 600 814 46, 200 39, 000 7 840 
PC a eee 3, 840 48, 000 38, 000 7790 48, 500 41, 000 7 850 

















1 A return may relate to more than 1 establishment 
if employer operates several separate establishments 
but reports for concern as a whole. Annual figures 
correspond to the number of different employers fil- 
ing returns for the year. Quarterly figures corres- 
pond to the number of returns for the quarter. 

2 Excludes joint coverage under the railroad retire- 
ment and old-age and survivors insurance programs. 

3 Represents reported workers with taxable earn- 
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ings. Through 1950, the annual limit on taxable 
earnings was $3,000; beginning 1951, the limit was 
$3,600; and beginning 1955 the limit was $4,200. 

4 Excludes earnings in excess of taxable limit. 

’ Includes workers with earnings in excess of 
annual taxable limit. 

Includes earnings in excess of annual taxable 


imit. 
7 Rounded to nearest $10. 


out that protection. The coverage 
extension is reflected in the estimates 
of the number of employers and 
workers under old-age and survivors 
insurance and the amount of wages 
in the first and second quarters of 
1955, shown in the accompanying 
table. The rapid recovery during the 
first 6 months of the year from the 
moderate and brief business decline 
of 1954 also contributed significantly 
to the increases in covered employ- 
ment. As in the past, the quarterly 
estimates exclude data relating to 
self-employment, which are included 
in the annual figures beginning with 
1951. The quarterly estimates also 
exclude agricultural employees be- 
ginning in 1955, because the coverage 
test for these workers was then placed 
on an annual basis. 

Taxable wages were estimated to 
average $814 in the first quarter of 
1955 and $790 in the second quarter, 
while estimated average wages in cov- 
ered employment were $840 and $850, 
respectively. Primarily because of 
increases since June 1954 in average 
hourly earnings and in the average 
number of hours worked per week, 
the average taxable wages and aver- 
age wages in covered employment in 
each of the 2 quarters were about 5 
percent higher than those in the cor- 
responding quarters of 1954. 

The number of workers in covered 
employment increased from 46.2 mil- 
lion in January-March 1955 to 48.5 
million in April-June 1955. Their 
total earnings increased from $39 bil- 
lion in the first quarter of 1955 to 
$41 billion in the second quarter. 

The estimated number of employ- 
ers reporting payment of taxable 
wages was 3,770,000 in the first quar- 
ter of 1955 and 3,840,000 in the second 
quarter. In both quarters the totals 
were about 4 percent higher than 
those in the corresponding quarters 
of the preceding year. 





Federal Grants to State 
and Local Governments, 
1954-55 


Federal grants to State and local 
governments continued their general 
upward trend during the fiscal year 
1954-55, although at a lower rate of 
annual increase than in the 2 pre- 


Social Security 














ceding years. Declines in grants for 
health services, for employment se- 
curity administration, and for public 
assistance were more than offset by 
substantial increases in grants for 
welfare services other than public 
assistance, for education, and for all 
other purposes. In consequence, to- 
tal grants increased 5 percent from 
the 1953-54 level; they amounted to 
$3,092 million, compared with $2,954 
million the preceding fiscal year 
(table 1). 

Existing Federal aids to States and 
localities vary considerably in pur- 
pose and financial characteristics. 
The term “grants,” as used here, is 
confined to grants for cooperative 


Table 1.—Federal grants to State and 


Federal-State or Federal-local pro- 
grams administered at the State 
and/or local level and for those pro- 
grams in which the bulk of the funds 
is channeled through agencies of 
State and local governments. Emer- 
gency grants and the value of grants- 
in-kind have been included when 
they conform to this definition. Fed- 
eral aid granted directly to individ- 
uals and private institutions and re- 
imbursements to State and local gov- 
ernments for expenses incurred by 
them as agents of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in administering programs 
primarily national in character have 
been excluded. Shared revenues have 
also been excluded. 


local governments, by purpose, fiscal 


years 1934-35 through 1954-55 
[In thousands] 














Total Employ- ~ 
Public | ™eMt_ | Health | Other | Eauca- | all 
Fiscal year Percent- |assistance * as. services * thee raang tion § other ° 
Amount age 
change tration 2 
ne ee 8 gd eee ee > | ae $1,516 | $12,722 | $323, 592 
a ee 7 995, 138 —54.7 $28, 424 3, 068 $4, 389 2,117 13, 322 467, 305 
a 7 808, 668 —18.7 143, 934 11, 484 12, 758 3, 089 15, 651 , 030 
on ae 7 800, 466 —}.1 216, 074 45, 939 15, 329 3, 655 24, 625 494, 359 
Cl ee 1, 029, 557 +28. 6 , 898 62, 858 14, 754 3, 893 25, 411 675, 743 
1939-40. .-.-.....-. 965, 239 —6.2 271, 135 61, 539 21, 87 4, 558 25, 137 581, 001 
ae 858, 591 —11.0 , 408 65, 632 25, 87 5, 078 25, 620 405, 984 
ae 827, 478 —3.6 374, 568 74, 034 29, 057 5, 541 25, 811 318, 467 
|, 850, 995 | —2.9 395, 623 36, 480 30, 396 5, 824 26, 158 356, 514 
Ds 896, 926 | +5.4 404, 942 35, 229 60, 223 8, 616 25, 644 362, 272 
Se ee 864, 905 —3.6 410, 364 33, 730 78, 555 9, 670 25, 131 307, 454 
co aaa 840, 098 —2.9 439, 132 54, 547 71, 169 13, 361 25, 341 236, 549 
aes 1, 187, 478 +41.3 613, 831 99, 252 63, 134 98, 757 31,145 281, 359 
:  . es , 452, +22.3 718, 359 | 133, 610 55, 309 91, 958 35, 813 417, 594 
1 | eee 1,814, 751 +24.9 927,897 | 140,314 66, 646 , 843 36, 951 544, 100 
1949-50. ..........- 2, 195, 473 +21.0 | 1,123,418 | 207,617 | 119,158 | 113,163 38, 501 593, 617 
rs 2, 242, 921 +2.2 | 1,185,764 | 173,838 | 168,938 , 49, 123 562, 706 
 ) = 2, 322, +3.5 | 1,177,688 | 182,894 | 182,865 | 114,802 | 112,003 551, 986 
ee 2, 753, 083 +18.6 | 1,329,933 | 197,779 | 168,822 | 114,020 | 215, 205 727, 323 
|. eee 2, 953, 964 +7.3 | 1, 487, 516 , 136 | 138,042 | 115,248 | 203, 691 859, 331 
eee 3, 092, 312 +4.7 | 1,426,599 | 188,898 | 117,581 | 141,421 | 239, 978, 369 


























1 Old-age assistance, aid to dependent children, aid 
to the blind, and, be: ing 1950-51, aid to the per- 
manently and totally disabled under the Social 
Security Act as amended. 

2 Unemployment insurance administration under 
the Social Security Act beginning 1935-36; employ- 
ment service administration, 1934-35 through De- 
cember 1941 and, after wartime emergency nation- 
alization of State employment services, from Nov. 16, 
1946, to date. 

3 Maternal and child health services and services 
for crippled children under the Social Security Act 
and general public health services from 1935-36 to 
date; from inception of the program through 1948-49, 
emergency maternity and infant care; from inception 
of the program to date: venereal disease, tuberculosis, 
cancer, and heart disease control, mental health 
activities, hospital survey and construction, and 
water pollution control. 

4 Child welfare services under the Social Security 
Act from 1935-36 to date; vocational rehabilitation 
and State and Territorial homes for disabled soldiers 
and sailors from 1934-35 to date; community war 
service day care for 1942-43; school lunch program 
from 1946-47 to date; and schoo] milk program be- 
ginning 1954-55. 

5 Colleges for agriculture and mechanic arts, voca- 
tional education, education of the blind, and State 
marine schools from 1934-35 to date; emergency Office 
of Education grants from 1935-36 to 1940-41; mainte- 
nance and operation of schools in certain areas from 
1946-47 to date; school survey and construction in 
certain areas from 1950-51 to date; and, for 1954-55, 
State and local preparation for the White House 
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Conference on Education. 

* Agricultural experiment stations and extension 
work from 1934-35 to date; cooperative projects in 
marketing from 1947-48 to date; forestry cooperation 
from 1934-35 to date and wildlife restoration from 
1938-39 to date; supply and distribution of farm labor 
from 1942-43 to 1948-49; removal of surplus agricul- 
tural commodities under sec. 32 of the Act of August 
24, 1935, from 1935-36 to date; commodities furnished 
by the Commodity Credit Corporation from 1949-50 
to date; Federal annual contributions to public 
housing authorities from 1939-40 to date; regular and 
emergency highway construction from 1934-35 to 
date; Federal airport program from 1947-48 to date; 
Public Works Administration grants and liquida- 
tion thereof from 1934-35 through 1949-50; wartime 
public works from 1941-42 through 1948-49; commun- 
ity facilities and disaster and emergency relief from 
1941-42 to date; civil defense from 1951-52 to date; 
slum clearance and urban redevelopment, from 1952- 
53 to date; and drought relief from 1953-54 to date. 

7 Includes Federal Emergency Relief Administra- 
tion grants of $1,857,490,000 for 1934-35, $476,513,000 
= 1935-36, $1,722,000 for 1936-37, and $484,000 for 
1937-38. 

Source: Annual Reports of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the Combined Statements of Receipts, Ex- 
penditures, and Balances of the United States Govern- 
ment, and other Treasury reports. Grants for part 
of the school lunch program for 1946-47 and for the 
removal of surplus agricultural commodities for 1935- 
36 through 1946-47, as reported by the Department of 
Agriculture. 


Grants for public assistance pay- 
ments and administration amounted 
to $1,427 million in the fiscal year 
1954-55, $11 million or 0.8 percent less 
than the $1,438 million granted in 
1953-54. The proportion of the total 
granted for each of the four categori- 
cal assistance programs and the per- 
centage change from the previous 
year are shown below. 




















Amount 
(in millions) = 
Program age 

1954-55|1953-54| Change 

Old-age assistance-_-.......-. $920 | $960 —4.2 
Aid to the permanently and 

totally disabled_.......-. 75 +9.8 

Aid to dependent children..| 388 365 +6.2 

Aid to the blind_---........ 36 37 —1.9 





The provision in the 1952 amend- 
ments to the Social Security Act for 
increased financial participation in 
the four assistance programs had been 
originally scheduled to expire Sep- 
tember 30, 1954, but it was extended 
by the 1954 amendments for 2 more 
years and was in effect during 1954- 
55. 

Grants for aid to the permanently 
and totally disabled—the youngest of 
the four assistance programs—showed 
the most marked increase. The rate 
of increase, however, continues to fall 
off as most States (42) now have pro- 
grams in operation.t These grants 
increased 33 percent in 1952-53, 27 
percent in 1953-54, and 10 percent in 
1954-55. 

In line with the relatively slight 
decrease in the amount of public as- 
Sistance grants, their total repre- 
sents a somewhat smaller proportion 
of all Federal grants than in the pre- 
ceding fiscal year—46.1 percent in 
1954-55 and 48.7 percent in 1953-54. 
Public assistance grants represented 
78.6 percent of the grants adminis- 
tered by the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare in 1954-55, 
compared with 79.4 percent the year 
before. In both years they repre- 
sented 98 percent of the Social Se- 
curity Administration grants; the re- 


1 After the close of the fiscal year, Maine's 
pian for aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled was approved for Federal partici- 
pation, and $8,000 was granted, retroactive 
to April 1955. Data for Maine are not in- 
cluded in the totals appearing here. 
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mainder went for the three grant Table 2.—Per capita Federal grants to States and localities, by State and 









































programs administered by the Chil- purpose, fiscal year 1954-55 
dren’s Bureau. 
Federal grants for the administra- 2 ‘ Per capita grants 
° P ver- 0 - 
tion of the State unemployment in- age per lation Em- 
surance and employment service pro- Peep ne S| SS ie y fe ploy- ons 
grams amounted to $189 million, 5.6 income psonal | Gn | Total Se | seek | Heal | oultaes Educa-| All | 
2922 ’ a serv- on 0 
percent less than the $200 million 1952-54 | sands) ned i ~~ emi = 
granted in 1953-54. While these tion ? 
grants, like all grants, are made from 
. rE SberI. 164,166 | $18.84 $8.69 | $1.15| $0.72] $0.86] $1.46| $5.96 
the general funds of “ Treasury, Continental United States| $1,761 |161,183| 1891| 879| 1.16|  .70| -.85| 144] 5.97 
n regarde 
they have been regarded as coming 5.41, income group........-lnca g8,207| 15.60} 7.19| 1.40| .49| .64| 1.29| 4.60 
from the portion of the Federal un- Delawere aur) eee ts 2, 392 an 21.79] 3.79) 1.09] 1.7 .91 1.00] 13.22 
. taper ateinn ener 2) 383 10| 48.82] 5.65] 273] 219] :78| 8.47 99 
employment tax against which em- Connecticut. —— pp haeer gy 2, 369 2,185 12.31 5. 20 1.36 ” 38 ‘| 162 a ¥ 
ct of Columbia........-.- a ; 4.95 .97 -72 . 80 -13 9.05 
ployers are not permitted to offset New Jerey-.-------cccccccee 7188 | 5,303] 9.88] 262| 1.98] :42] [53] :66| 3.67 
their payments under State unem- ena bbtocnhlicthnobbinn bible 2,168 er a 3 ae 1. 54 . 43 .62| 3.41 4. 36 
é way __ Eee M ‘ . 27 . : ef E ‘ ' 
ployment insurance laws. Adminis- New York__.................. 3 130 15, 826 14.80] 6.80 7 "30 “35 “$0 to 
trative costs of the employment se- Onion 22222] Tee] S70] 1830] ete| Ver] ce] ca] col £8 
curity programs in the States have Washington...........-......- 1,938 | 2,531 | 26.01 | 12.69 1. 46 74 -95 | 4.86 5.32 
i " 2,601} 1331} 408| 1.16| .73| 61] 3.54] 3.19 
never equaled the amount of the Fed- Massachusetts SARS SE BAK yi 1,912} 4,924} 18.52] 11.01 | 1.62 . 65 . 63 .41 4.19 
: tea cre RRR ARR LU 4,235 | 10.97 | 4.65 71 148 -70 |  .7 3. 67 
eral collections (0.3 percent of tax-  ponnsylvania................. 1'838 | 10,984 | 13.38| 4.72! 1.44] [50] ‘es8| 135] 5.60 
able payrolls). Under the Employ- ee 1,824 837 | 19.58 8. 00 1.93 44 .74 2.30 6.17 
ment Security Financing Act of 1954 Middle-income group---...-.|...-.--- a= ae 3-4 . 93 Pe .90} 1.50 7.18 
(Public Law No. 567, Eighty-third 1,00 | int | 7.84 131 “i * x 7 30 
, ’ : 47 ; 1.00 06 | 18.64 
Congress, second session) the excess 1,499 | 32141] 17.93 ‘901 ‘84 “75 | 3:07 8. 56 
—up to $200 million—of collections 3,628 | 13.41] 6.14 74 -72 - 95 - 40 4. 46 
nie . 4.076 | 26.92 | 17.97 "7 -62| 83 95 5. 78 
over administration costs is appro- 1,687 | 2,023 | 23.93 9. 29 . 66 .76 i 3.11 9.35 
: NN a cine since 1,609 | 3,132| 17.86] 8.17 -88| .54] 1.01 57 6. 69 
priated to the Federal unemployment Arizona <2 o-oo 1,606 | "928 | 27.55 10.15 | 1.81 ‘50| 97} 3:39] 10.72 
withi he unemployment Nebraska-.------------------- LU , 18.7 6.57 61 ‘81 [79| 1.30| 866 
account within the unemployment [qe 1600 | 2.665] 17.71| 7.98) .54| im] 96] .45| 7.08 
trust fund. From the fund thus es- ow Hampshire Se TC Aes 1, 565 d 550} 19.59] 6.22] 2.03] 1.38 .78 | 1.26 7.91 
tablished, States with depleted re- Teme 2777777777777] PHO| S499] goes! iose| iss| iso] les] ao] er 
es a Te eee 1,493 | '890| 21.65] 9.05} 1.07] 1.10 '84| 2.09| 7.50 
serves may borrow to help pay bene-  yap®-------77772coro22200 1.491 | 762| 26.97] 9.01| 1.76] 1.15] 1.23] 3.70| 10.12 
fits. One loan of $3 million to Alaska Idaho..-----2-2-22 22222222. 1,4 598 | 33.77| 8.57] 1.63] 1.00] 1.26] 2.44] 18.87 
has so far been made. Amounts over y Low-income group.....--.--|_- aaa" 36, 434 24.28 iL. 19 -82 1.13 1.30 1.7 8. 09 
: ES. ae Se K q 7. ; , ‘ 4 5. 07 
the $200 million are to be allocated — Oyishoma.272222222222220002. 1,422 | 2,174] 39.91 | 23.04| 1:01] 1:05] 1.26] 3.58| 9.97 
to the accounts in the unemployment  Vermont-...............------ 1,390 377 | 22.56) 9.20 1.62 - 60 1.33 . 89 8. 91 
: New Mexico....--..-.-.------ 1371 778 | 38.87| 12.85] 1.29| 1.08] 1.10] 6.80| 15.76 
trust fund of the various States in South Dakote be. kote de ; 288 72| 25.45| 9.35 65 .92} 1.14] 2.01] 11.38 
. . : RN ass aati 1,282 | 2,882 | 32.66| 22.37 -84| 21.07] 1.51 .73| = 6.15 
the same proportion that their cov- West \ Virginia................. 1,264 | 1,900 | 22.27 | 10.62) 79) 95] Lm} a3) 8.34 
+ o DP iconcmibbnidiaseqdmdhaine . 5 x 4 Ay ° ° . 21 ° 
ered eet sone the aggregate Kentueky..200--200-0002002- 1215 | 2,978 | 20.98] 978) -75/ 109] 105) “<a 7.45 
avroll of a a ' eee ee E 3 1. 4 : 1.05 1. 28 . 96 7.11 
et b North Dakota....--.-.------- 1.187 | '635| 22.92] 7.32 .95 59 | 1.15 89 | 12.02 
Granis for health services to the North Carolina RET SRI 1,172 4,225 16. 75 7.39 -80 (93) 1.41 60 5. 62 
43 es 1 oe R 20 19. 8. 4 ‘ 1. 48 1. 28 1. 28 6. 25 
States and localities continued to de-  Ainhama....-- 222222777227. 1,096 | 3,001} 26.35] 9.77| :90| 1.24| 136| 1.47] 11681 
cline from their all-time high of | Arkansas-(0000l0c0o7 69 | 1,708) 2800) 12.21) 104) 1.60] 1-58] 1.40) 10.85 
1951-52. Among programs adminis- == : § : ; ; : ‘ ; 
= Territories and possessions. .|_......- 2,983 | 14.24 3.19 . 58 1. 86 1.43 2.33 4.85 
tered by the pins ree are mtr AMMSIE...-----nneecnennn-nen-|-- a5] S| S| 748) 274) 210] 53) 15.90] 5.00 
; i itnnedtdnensdcansesasuae rf le ° ° . 5 
ice, grants for tuberculosis control pi Ris 2,209| 9.72] 1.87| 197] 1.83] 1.58] .30| 3.86 
were 5 percent greater than those in Virgin Islands.-............-.]_-.-.-- 24| 28.74] 7.90 .96| 7.18] 282] 1.55 8.33 
1953-54; grants were about the same in 




















both years for mental health activities 
and for cancer and heart disease con- 
trol and were lower—in some cases 
substantially lower—for venereal dis- 
ease control, general health assistance, 
hospital construction, and construc- 
tion of community facilities for water 
treatment in defense-impacted areas, 
a program presently in liquidation. 
Grants for welfare services other 
than public assistance totaled $141 
million in 1954-55, an increase of $26 
million or 23 percent from the pre- 
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1 Old-age assistance, aid to dependent children, 
aid to the blind, and aid to the permanently and 
totally disabled. 

2 Unemployment insurance and employment serv- 
ice administration. 

3 Maternal and child health services; services for 
pein children; general public health services; ven- 
ereal disease, tuberculosis, heart disease, and cancer 
control; mental health activities; hospital survey and 
construction; and water pollution control. 

4 Child welfare services, vocational rehabilitation, 
State and Territorial homes for disabled soldiers and 
sailors, and school lunch and school milk programs. 

6 Colleges for agriculture and mechanic arts, voca- 
tional education, education of the blind, State marine 
schools, school survey and construction in certain 
areas, maintenance and operation of schools in cer- 
tain areas, and State and local preparation for White 
House Conference on Education. 

® Agricultural experiment stations and extension 
work, cooperative projects in marketing and com- 
modities donated by the Commodity Credit Cor- 


poration, forestry cooperation, removal of surplus 
agricultural commodities, wildlife restoration, 
annual contributions to public housing agencies, 
Federal airport program, regular and emergency 
highway construction, community facilities, disaster 
and emergency relief, slum clearance and urban re- 
development, civil defense, and drought relief. 

7 Includes small amount undistributed, as well as 
civil defense contributions to the island of Guam and 
the Canal Zone. 

Source: Grants data are from the Annual Re 
, A Secretary of the Treasury on the State of the 

inances for the Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1956, and 
are on the basis of checks issued in the 1 year. 
Per capita grants are based on estimates by the 
Bureau of the Census for the total population, ex- 
cluding Armed Forces overseas, as of July 1, 1954, 
which appear in Current Population Reports, Popula- 
tion Estimates, Series P-25, No. 124. Personal income 
data used are from the Survey of Current Business, 
September 1955. 


Social Security 


ceding year. This group of grants is 
a heterogeneous one, including as it 
does child welfare services, vocational 
rehabilitation, soldiers’ and sailors’ 
homes, the school lunch program, 


and the newly instituted program of 
school milk distribution. Most of the 
increase is attributable to this new 
program, for which $22 million was 
granted in 1954-55. Vocational re- 


Table 3.—Federal grants to States and localities in relation to personal income 


































































































and State general revenues, by State, fiscal year 1954-55 
Grants under programs administered by Social 
Total grants to States Security Administration 
! 
States ranked by As ~~. As ~~, 
1952-54 average per cent 0: cent 0 
capita personalincome | Amount pot yy total | Amount poe | total poem. ris 
(in thou- personal State (in thou- personal State total capita 
sands) income — sands) | income —_— grants 
nues nues 
eS ae |, ae, ae eS |) ee ogee eae 47 $8. 87 
Continental United 
ERE EE 3, 048, 341 1.3 | 19 | 1,444,755 0.5 9 47 8. 96 
High-income group. -. 1, 377, 779 8 16 644, 619 | 4 7 47 7.30 
Delaware.....-.-------- 8, 084 9 12 1, 605 2 2 20 4. 33 
i eR 10, 252 2.0 27 1, 356 . 4 13 6. 46 
Connecticut...........- | 26, 901 5 12 11, 748 om 5 44 5. 38 
District of Columbia -- -| 14, 106 7 (2) 4, 521 ee (2) 32 5.33 
- , | 52, 374 .4 15 14, 283 on 4 27 2. 69 
Sree 290, 463 1.1 16 162, 032 .6 9 56 12. 96 
|. ae 121, 950 6 17 61, 094 | a 9 50 6. 65 
2 ree | , 205 3% 16 108, 542 | 3 7 46 6. 86 
Michigan........-...-.- 101, 926 7 12 45, 702 | 2 5 45 6. 50 
(SES 116, 002 | a7 15 54, 903 in 7 | 47 6. 30 
Washin ton....-----.--| 65, 838 | 1.3 17 32, 524 oa 8 | 49 12. 85 
,  , eee 34, 631 my 14 11, 310 a 4 | 33 4.35 
Massachusetts_.......-- } 91,215 1.0 19 54, 861 .6 12 | 60 11.14 
BR actos 46, 461 6 13 20, 148 a 6 43 4. 76 
Pennsylvania.........-- 46, 983 | 7 18| 53,079 | 3 6 | 36 4.83 
Rhode Island_...------- | 16, 388 | lL. 21 6, 912 | 5 9 | 42 | 8. 26 
Middle-income group.| 785, 777 | 1.3 21 | = 381, 669 | .6 | 10 | 49| 10.47 
Wyoming 11, 101 a1 18 2, 425 | 5 | 4 22 8.14 
Oregon... 30, 248 1.0 | 16 | 12, 670 | 4 | 7 | 42 7.7 
Montana_.- 20, 831 1.9 7 6, 240 6 | 8 30 10. 08 
Colorado. - 48,178; 1.9] 24) 27,23{ 1.1] 13 57 18.17 
Wisconsin 48, 654 | 8 14 22, 902 -4 | 6 | 47 | 6. 31 
Missouri 109,713 | 15 32| 73,912 1.0 | 22 67| 18.13 
PSE A ae ae 48, 416 1.4 23 | 19,141 | 6 9 40 9. 46 
Minnesota 55, 953 1.1 16 26, 185 5 7 47 8. 
Arizona 25, 566 if 21 9, 572 a 8 37 10. 31 
Nebraska 25, 603 3 23 9, 217 4 8 36 6.75 
Iowa 47,195 Ky 17 21, 757 5 8 46 8.16 
New Hampshire...--.-- 10, 772 1.3 24 3, 606 4 8 33 6. 56 
a ae 65, 611 1.3 17 35, 430 7 9 54 10. 74 
(|. ES 177, 919 er" 23 90, 600 | a 12 51 10. 69 
pre 19, 271 1.5 22 8, 307 6 9 43 9.33 
| See eae? , 553 1.8 24 7,135 6 8 35 9. 36 
aS 20, 192 2.4 29 5, 326 | -6 8 26 8. 91 
Low-income group...- 884, 785 2.0 24 418, 467 | 9 11 47 11. 49 
ae 60, 575 se 21 12, 192 a 4 20 3.42 
oS ae 86, 755 2.7 28 50, 607 | 1.6 16 58 23. 28 
[TES 8, 505 1.6 22 3, 654 | a 10 43 9. 69 
New Merxico.....-.-..-- 30, 242 2.8 21 10, 278 | 1.0 7 34 13. 21 
South Dakota-.....-.-. 17,101 1.9 23 6, 519 | 7 9 38 9.70 
Eeumen....<.<.=....-. 94, 134 2.5 17 65, 212 | 1.7 12 69 22. 63 
West Virginia_......... 44, 317 1.8 26 21, 725 | .9 13 49 10. 92 
ge caenie 91, 724 5 7 46, 625 1.0 14 51 12. 93 
pe eae 62, 322 ‘7 27 30, 011 C 13 48 10. 08 
Tennessee......-.---.-- 73, 078 1.8 26 36, 235 | 9 13 50 10.78 
North Dakota.......--- 14, 557 1.9 16 4, 889 | 6 | 5 34 7.70 
North Carolina_........ 70, 781 1.4 17 32, 540 | 6 | 8 46 7.70 
South Carolina--.....-- 44, 619 1.8 20 19, 969 | .8 | 9 45 8. 80 
y <<" * Saye 79, 072 2.4 31 30, 322 | 9 12 38 10.10 
BEE. peniatnicicncne 51, 580 2.9 31 22, 599 | 1.3 14 44 12. 57 
Mississippi.......-..--- 55, 422 3.0 29 25, 091 1.4 13 45 11. 80 
Territories and pos- | 
sessions..........--- Bei... — hy Re Me Pees 26 3.72 
pS <) eeee | ePeaes nt ee a 26 8.73 
| | a eee , i, CES eR Sg RS BIE a. 30 7. 61 
Puerto Rico. .....-....-- SRG, lntonttceaa ae §, 000 }.....+--- |--------= 23 2. 25 
Virgin Islands.........- Ben i | tel dinti fe | iaiiheieietansail 52 14.83 





1 Includes small amount undistributed, as well as 
civil defense contributions to the island of Guam and 
the Canal Zone. 

2 General revenue data for the District of Columbia 
for 1954-55 not yet available. 

Source:Grants data are from the Annual Report ofthe 
Secretary of the Treasury on the State of the Finances 
for the Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1955, and are on the 
basis of checks issued in the fiscal year. Personal 
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income data are for calendar year 1954 and are from 
the Survey of Current Business, September 1955. 
State general revenue data are for the 1 year 1955 
and are from the Summary of State Government 
Finances in 1955 (Bureau of the Census). Per capita 
grants are based on estimates by the Bureau of the 
Census for the total population, excluding the Armed 
Forces overseas, as of July 1, 1954. 





habilitation grants increased slightly; 
those for the other welfare programs 
remained at about the same level as 
in the preceding fiscal year. Grants 
for health services and for welfare 
services other than public assistance 
together represented 8.4 percent of 
all Federal grants in 1954-55, about 
the same proportion as in 1953-54. 
Education grants totaled $239 mil- 
lion in 1954-55, 18 percent higher 
than in 1953-54. From 1934-35 
through 1950-51 grants for education 
ranged from less than 1 percent to 
slightly more than 3 percent of all 
Federal grants and averaged 2.4 per- 
cent of the total. In 1951-52 they in- 
creased sharply, both in dollar 
amount and as a percent of the total. 
In that year they formed 4.8 percent 
of total grants; in 1952-53, 7.8 per- 
cent: in 1953-54, 6.9 percent; and in 
1954-55, 7.7 percent. The rise in 1954- 
55 is attributable to substantial in- 
creases in grants for vocational edu- 
cation, school construction and main- 
tenance, and the operation of the 
American Printing House for the 
Blind, as well as a one-time grant of 
$608,048 to help the States prepare 
and hold conferences preliminary to 
the White House Conference on Edu- 
cation. Grants for colleges of agri- 
culture and mechanic arts remained 
the same, and grants for State marine 
schools decreased by about one-third. 
Grants for all other purposes 
amounted to $978 million in the fiscal 
year 1954-55, an increase of 14 per- 
cent or $119 million from 1953-54. 
The components of this miscellaneous 
group, with the amounts granted in 
the 2 fiscal years, are shown below. 














Amount 
(in millions) 
Purpose 
1954-55 | 1953-54 
' 

TU. ..canedincsimbitbibiinn $078.4} $859.3 
Agricultural experiment stations 18.6 13.3 
Agricultural extension work.-.-- 38. 31.5 
Commodity Credit Corporation - 110.5 0.1 
Cooperative marketing projects. 2.3 1.3 
po CREE edt ol 4.9 4.0 
Forestry cooperation............ 9.8 9.7 
Surplus agricultural commodity | 

GIO, a dddidtcceconce 56. 4 154.7 
Airport construction...........-. 8.4 17.5 
Highway construction. -........- 596. 7 538. 5 
Wildlife restoration. -........... 16.4 15.1 
Low-rent public housing. ....... 60.9 38.2 
Shum clearance................-. 33.5 11.6 
Pa RE ree 10.5 | 13.7 
Defense community facilities 

ee 2.4 8.6 
I acannicssna neuen 8.9 1.5 
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In both years, grants for highway 
construction were by far the largest 
in the group. In 1954-55 they repre- 
sented 61 percent of the group total, 
compared with 63 percent in the ear- 
lier year. The largest increase was in 
grants representing the value of com- 
modities donated by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation in 1954-55. This 
increase is attributable to a variety 
of causes but mainly to a change in 
the statutes governing the program. 
Beginning July 1954, the Federal Gov- 
ernment, which up to that point had 
paid only for the commodities, took 
over also the cost of packaging and 
reprocessing and a substantial por- 
tion of the costs of delivery to distri- 
bution points. within States. The 
change encouraged State welfare 
agencies and administrators of the 
school lunch programs to avail them- 
selves of notably larger amounts of 
the commodities at little or no addi- 
tional cost to them. 

Per capita grants are shown in 
table 2 by State and by major pur- 
pose. The States have been ranked 
by average 1952-54 per capita per- 
sonal income and divided into high-, 
middle-, and low-income’ groups. 
Within each income group the States 
vary widely in per capita grants re- 
ceived. Total grants received in 1954- 
55 by the high-income group, for ex- 
ample, averaged $15.60 per capita, 
but the range was almost $39—from 
$9.88 in New Jersey to $48.82 in 
Nevada. Among the low-income group 
of States, average per capita total 
grants were $24.28, with a range of 
only $23—from $16.75 in North Caro- 
lina to $39.91 in Oklahoma. The range 
widened for both groups of States 
from that of the preceding year, when 
the high-income group had a range 
of $37 and the low-income group a 
range of $18 in per capita total 
grants. For the middle-income group, 
average per capita total grants 
changed only slightly—from $2140 in 
1953-54 to $21.56 for 1954-55. Here, 
too, the range widened; it was $23.84 
in 1954-55 (from $13.41 in Wiscon- 
sin to $37.25 in Wyoming), compared 
with $18.16 in 1953-54 (from $16.71 
in Iowa to $34.87 in Wyoming). 

Both the total grants and those for 
public assistance, health, welfare, and 
education tend to vary inversely with 
per capita income whether calculated 
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on the income payments or the new 
personal income basis. In general, 
the grants average somewhat higher 
per capita in the low-income States 
than in the middle-income group, and 
higher in the middle-income States 
than in those of the high-income 
range. In many of the programs the 
grant-in-aid formula for distribution 
of Federal funds is designed to 
achieve at least a minimum degree of 
equalization in the program among 
all States. As in previous years, there 
was an observable tendency for per 
capita grants for employment security 
administration to vary in direct rela- 
tionship to State per capita income. 
The “all other’ category, including 
as it does grants for activities at least 
partly concentrated in urban and 
suburban areas as well as exclusively 
rural programs, cannot be analyzed 
on the basis of income and population 
relationships. 

Grants for many purposes are 
higher per capita in the sparsely pop- 
ulated “public land” States as a re- 
sult of the operation of minimum al- 
lotment provisions and certain allo- 
cation formulas. In Nevada, for ex- 
ample, which ranked second highest 
in terms of per capita income and 
where grants amounted to $48.82 per 
capita, in comparison with $18.91 for 
the continental United States, 46.6 
percent of total grants to the State 
went for highway construction. Wy- 
oming, in the middle-income group, 
received $37.25 per capita in grants, 
and 45.8 percent of the grants went 
for highways. New Mexico, among 
the low-income States, received $38.87 
per capita in grants. Almost 31 per- 
cent of this total was for highways 
and 36 percent for public assistance. 
A similar situation exists in other 
Western States. 

Total grants per capita are also 
significantly high in States that 
spend relatively large sums from State 
and local funds for their public as- 
sistance programs, because of the 
Federal matching requirement in the 
Social Security Act. Oklahoma, for 
example, with total per capita grants 
of $39.91, received 57.7 percent of its 
total grants for public assistance. 
More than 68 percent of total grants 
to Louisiana were for public assist- 
ance; total grants per capita were 
$32.66. 


Total grants were slightly less per 
capita for the Territories and pos- 
sessions in 1954-55 ($14.24) than in 
the preceding fiscal year ($14.65). 
They continue to be less than per 
capita total grants for the continental 
United States mainly because of the 
significantly low per capita grants 
to Puerto Rico—the most populous 
of the Territories and possessions. 
These low per capita grants are oc- 
casioned, in turn, by the fact that 
the maximums on individual assist- 
ance payments in which the Federal 
Government will share and the Fed- 
eral share of the payments are lower 
for Puerto Rico and the Virgin Is- 
lands than for the States; in addi- 
tion there is an overall dollar maxi- 
mum on the Federal payment to these 
possessions. 

Total grants to State and local 
governments as a percent of personal 
income received and of total State 
general revenues tend to be higher, 
on the average, in States with low 
per capita income (table 3). These 
percentages are also high in the 
sparsely populated public land States 
and the States that make relatively 
heavy expenditures for public as- 
sistance. Federal grants represented 
1.1 percent of personal income for 
the continental United States and 19 
percent of State general revenues. 
Grants to State and local govern- 
ments are presented here as per- 
centages of total State general reve- 
nues, but they would be more mean- 
ingfully related to combined State 
and local general revenues. No com- 
plete and consistent series for recent 
years on total local government reve- 
nues, by State, is now available, how- 
ever. 

Grants administered by the Social 
Security Administration amounted to 
$1,456 million in 1954-55, $11 million 
or % of 1 percent less than the $1,467 
million granted in 1953-54. They 
represented 47.1 percent of all Fed- 
eral grants, compared with exactly 
half in the preceding year. These 
grants equaled, on the average, 0.5 
percent of personal income in the 
continental United States and 9 per- 
cent of State general revenues. Here, 
too, percentages tended to be larger 
in the States with low per capita in- 
come. The percentage that Social 

(Continued on page 28) 
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| Current Operating Statistics 


Table 1.—Selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1940-56 
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e {In thousands; data corrected to May 1, 1956] 
r 
a Unemployment insurance 
] Retirement, disability, and survivor programs programs 
> 
Mo irem: a bility Tem- 
S fonthly ae and disability Survivor benefits Bal 
S disability Rail- 
. Year and Total benefits road 
a month Monthly Lump-sum 7 under Vete »| Unem- 
- Civil d}| State crane ploy- 
Rail- ss , legis- 
j Social road Serv- | Veter- Unem- | laws” | jotion u | ment 
; Secu- ice ans Ad- Rail- | Civil y ploy- Insur- 
; Retire- Social t Veter- | Social 
: rity ment | Com: | minis- Secu- road | Service| 415 ad-| Secu- ment ance 
Act mis- | tration 3 parce Retire- | Com- - Other *| Insur- Act ® 
l Act | sion? rity) | ment | mis- | minis: = ance 
Act Act | sion2 | ation Act Act ® 
. Number of beneficiaries 
. 5, 169.9 410.3 220. 7 2, 642.7 2, 030. 9 190.8 7.5) 1,146.0 44.0 15.2 30. 5 1, 600. 2 106. 9 111.0 
5, 275.5 412.3 222. 0 2, 651.3 2, 054. 9 192.9 68. 2 (22) 51.1 12.7 26.7 1, 345.1 86.3 100.0 
5, 370. 0 414.2 223. 4 2, 659. 8 2,077.1 194.9 69. 0 (22) 51.7 12.5 25.8 1, 136.0 66.1 54.5 
} 5, 462. 3 416.3 224.9 2, 668. 8 2,101.2 196. 5 70.7; 1,154.2 56. 5 12.4 25. 5 1, 056. 2 63.8 31.6 
5, 527.8 417.6 225. 8 2, 675. 6 2,115.4 197.2 70.8 (22) 44.0 11.7 22.3 923. 8 67.6 23.3 
5, 591.3 418.4 227.8 2, 682. 7 2, 133. 2 197.9 71.5 (22) 50.8 12.1 37.5 838. 7 69.9 31.2 
5, 646.3 419.7 229. 8 2, 688. 6 2, 150.0 198. 8 71.9} 1,155.8 48.0 12.0 36.8 763. 2 61.8 29. 6 
a ei ee 5, 703. 9 422.0) 231.3 2, 695. 2 2,151.6 202. 1 73.1 (22) 48.3 12.2 33.8 672.4 42.2 27.3 
a 5, 747. 6 424.5 231.8 2, 700. 8 2,154.3 204. 6 73.5 (3) | 46.1 12.4 37.5 685. 3 39.6 33.6 
| be ee Se | 5,788.1 426.7 233. 9 2, 706. 6 2,172.5 206. 4 74.3) 1,155.6) 46.7 12.2 35.7 860. 8 50. 9 48.0 
: 1956 
| , Se Seer epaeed 5, 817. 6 426.8 237.2 2,711.8 2, 186.3 207.1 75.3 (22) 46. 6 1.9 38. 4 1, 200. 0 66. 0 58.1 
Lg a See 5, 872. 2 428.9 239. 3 2, 704. 4 2,197.6 208. 0 76. 0 (22) 41.8 12.2 29. 3 1, 309. 2 73.5 59. 7 
J, es See 5, 938. 8 431.8 240. 5 2, 715.9 2, 210. 9 208. 4 77.0 (22) 46.8 12.3 27.0 1, 312.0 72.0 56.8 
Amount of benefits 
$1, 183, 462 $17, 150; $114, 166; $62,019} $317, 851 $6,371} $1, 448].....--.- $105, 696} $11, 833) $12, 267).......... $518, 700}.......... $15, 969 
1, 079, 648 51,169) 119,912) 64, 933 320, 561 23, 644 *) eee 111, 799} 13,270) 13, 943).......... , Tt 14, 536 
1, 124, 351 76,147) 122,806) 68,115 325, 265 39, 523 { ee 111,193} 15,005) 14, 342}........-- 366, GG) .....<....-- 6, 268 
911, 6 92,943; 125,795) 72,961 331, 350 55, 152 ae 116,133] 17,843] 17, 256)........-.- ) == 917 
1,104,638} 113,487) 129,707) 77,193) 456,279 73, 451 , ee 144, 302 § { See 62, 385 $4, 215 582 
2, 047, 025 148,107} 137,140) 83,874) 697,830 , 651 .; ae 54,238) 26,127) 23, 431).........- , 866: , 630 2, 359 
5, 135,413} 222,320) 149,188) 94,585) 1,268,984) 127,933) 1,817)..-.---- 640) 27,851) 30, 610)....-.-...- 1, 094, 850) 1, 743, 718 39, 917 
, 658, 287,554) 177,053) 106, 876; 1, 676, 029 149,179} 19, 283}.....-.-- 382, 515} 29,460) 33,115 $11, 368 776, 165 542 39, 401 
4, 454, 705 352, 022 , 642) 132, 1, 711, 182 171, 837; 36, O11 $918} 413,912) 32,315) 32,140 30, 843 793, 265 510, 167 28, 599 
5, 613, 168 437,420) 240,893) 158,973) 1, 692, 215 196, 586] 39, 257 4,317| 477,406) 33,158] 31,771 30, 103} 1, 737, 279 , 194 103, 596 
5,196,761} 651,409! 254,240) 175,787] 1,732,208) 276,945 , 884) 8, 491,579} 32,740) 33, 578 28, 1, 373, 426 34, 653 59, 804 
5, 503, 855! 1,321,061] 268,733) 196, 529) 1, 647, 938 , 803} 49,527) 14,014) 519,398) 57,337) 33,356 26,297) 840,411 2, 234 20, 217 
6, 285, 237| 1, 539,327} 361,200) 225,120) 1, 722, 225 591, 504) 74,085 9,986) 572,983) 63,298] 37,251 34, 689 998, 237 3, 539 41,793 
, 353, 396) 2,175,311} 374,112) 269,300) 1,840,437) 743,536) 83,319) 27,325) 613,475) 87,451) 43,37 45,150} 962,221 1, 698 46, 684 
9, 455, 374) 2, 697, 982 q 298, 126) 1, 921, 380 879,952) 93,201] 32,530) 628,801) 92,229) 41,480 49,173) 2, 026, 866 107, 666 157, 088 
10, 275, 552! 3, 747,742} 438,970) 335, 876) 2,057, 515) 1, 107, 541 | 121, 847| 39,362} 688,426) 112,871) 42,233 51, 945) 1, 350, 268 87, 672 93, 284 
| 
884, 513 277, 284 34, 556) 26, 627 170, 656 83, 953 9, 163 3, 068 57, 325 8, 646 4,314 4, 368 178, 762 11, 338 14, 453 
846, 580 284, 465 34, 745] 26, 808 170, 765 85,177 9, 282 3, 085 57,647) 10,210 3, 792 3, 592 , 779 8, 423 12, 810 
829,816} 290,578) 34,967) 26,964) 171,438 86,287| 9,397) 3,128) 57,961; 10,248) 3,773 3,625} 117,402 6, 739 7, 309 
823, 681 296, 522 35, 167) 27,043 171, 267 87, 503 9, 497 3, 153 56,488) 11,244 3, 464 3, 397 108, 861 6, 607 3, 468 
810, 548} 300, , 293] 27,162) 172,100) 88,413) 9,551; 3,185} 57,993) 9,024) 3,252 2,818} 91, 6, 764 2, 392 
823,944; 305,302) 35,359) 27,582) 172,342 89,431! 9,607} 3,253) 58,075; 10,176) 3,385 5, 185 92, 7, 682 3, 731 
817, 082 q 36, 521) 27, 767 171, 495 90, 344 9, 827 3, 283 57, 789 9, 612 3, 357 5, 064 83, 169 6, 528 3, 466 
811, 77 312, 861 36, 7: ‘ 173, 660 91,099} 10,000 3, 703 57, 310 9, 719 3, 398) 4, 803 70, 091 4, 243 3, 328 
820, 7 316, 057 36, 953) 31, 135 173, 019 91,805; 10,146 3, 759 57, 099 9, 304 3, 525 5, 184 74, 674 4, 132 3, 917 
849, 375 318, 812 37,151; 31,458) 173,814 92,801} 10,251 3, 785 57, 361 9, 387 3, 402 4,979 95, 153 5, 230 5, 791 
| 
| 
897,436) 321,075) 37,191| 32, 504) 173, 648 93,595; 10,306} 3,858) 57,762) 9,375) 3,548 4,871) 135,725 6, 726 7, 162 
907, 67 325, 167 37,423) 32, 503 172, 628 94, 10, 367 3, 928) 7,510} 8,439 3, 540 3, 729 143, 923 7, 051 7,112 
924, 546 329, 941 37,737) 32, -— 173, 801 95,035} 10, bak 3, 960 57,802) 9,411 3, 698: 3, 691 152, 000 7, 275 7, 242 
t | 
1 Under the Social Security Act, retirement benefits—old-age, wife’s, and hus- * Represents average number of beneficiaries in a 14-day registration period; 
band’s benefits, and benefits to children of old-age beneficiaries—partly esti- temporary disability benefits first payable July 1947. 
mated. Under the other 3 systems, benefits for age and disability; beginning 1 Represents average weekly number of beneficiaries; beginning January 1955 
December 1951, spouse’s annuities under the Railroad Retirement Act. includes data for payments to unemployed Federal workers made by the States 
2 Data for civil-service retirement and yi | fund; excludes noncontribu- as agents of the Federal Government. 
tory payments made under the Panama Canal Construction Annuity Act. 1 Beginning September 1944, under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, read- 
Through June 1948, retirement and disability benefits include payments to sur- justment allowanves to unemployed and self-employed veterans of World War 
vivors under joint and survivor elections. Il. Beginning November 1952, under the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance 
3 Pensions and compensation, and subsistence payments to disabled veterans Act, unemployment compensation benefits to veterans with military service 
undergoing training; beginning July 1955, payments on estimated basis and since June 1950. Number represents average weekly claims paid. 
adjusted quarterly. 12 Not available. 





‘ ae widow’s, widower’s, parent’s, and child’s benefits; partly 
estimated. 

5 Annuities to widows under joint and survivor elections and, beginning Feb- 
ruary 1947, survivor benefits—widow’s, widower’s (first paid December 1951), 
widow’s current, parent’s, and child’s benefits. 

® Payments to widows, parents, and children of deceased veterans; beginning 
1955, data for beneficiaries shown as of end of quarter; beginning July 1955, pay- 
ments on estimated basis and adjusted quarterly. 

7 Number of decedents on whose account lump-sum payments were made. 

8 Payments under the Railroad Retirement Act and Federal civil-service and 
ae programs; beginning July 1955, data for veterans’ programs on esti- 
mated basis. 
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18 Payments: under the Social Security Act annual data represent Treasury dis- 
bursements and under the Railroad Retirement Act, amounts certified (for both 
programs monthly data for monthly benefits represent benefits in current-pay- 
ment status); under the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, amounts certi- 
fied; for Veterans Administration programs, except the readjustment allowance 
one. disbursements; under the State unemployment insurance laws, the 

rvicemen’s Readjustment Act, and the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance 
Act, checks issued; for civil-service programs, disbursements through June 1949 
and authorizations beginning July 1949. Adjusted on annual basis except for 
civil-service data and payments under the Railroad Unemployment Insurance 
Act, which are adjusted monthly. 


Source: Based on reports of administrative agencies. 
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Table 2.—Estimated payrolls in employment covered by selected programs in relation to civilian wages and salaries, by 









































specified period, 1940-55! 
{Amounts in millions; corrected to May 10, 1956] 
Sesto Paras covered by 
Old-age and survivors State unemployment Railroad retirement and 
Period insurance ¢ insurance unemployment insurance ° 
Total Civilian 
Percent of Percent of | Percent of 
Amount civilian wages Amount civilian wages Amount | civilian wages 
and salaries and salaries | and salaries 
Calendar year: : 
_, eee Ce $49, 818 $49, 255 $35, 560 72.2 $32, 352 65.7 $2, 280 4.6 
| Sea eeaees 62, 086 60, 220 45, 286 75.2 41, 985 69.7 2, 697 4.5 
| Se ere: 82, 109 75, 941 57, 950 76.3 54, 548 71.8 3, 394 4.5 
PE ishebicnakho dominanhbin 105, 619 91, 486 69, 379 75.8 65, 871 72.0 4, 100 4.5 
Se 117,016 3 73, 060 75.3 68, 886 | 71.0 4, 523 4.7 
eae 117, 563 | 95, 744 71, 317 74.5 66, 411 | 69. 4 4, 530 | 4.7 
| SR eS 111, 866 | 104, 048 79, 003 75.9 73,145 | 70.3 | 4, 883 | 4.7 
ee See 122, 843 | 118, 775 , 088 77.5 86, 234 | 72.6 | 5, 113 | 4.3 
1 ao 135, 142 | 131, 172 101, 892 77.7 95, 731 | 73.0 5, 539 | 4.2 
2 EEE EE 134, 379 130, 131 , 645, 76.6 93, 520 | 71.9 5,113 3.9 
SE Pee 146, 526 | 141, 527 109, 439 77.3 102, 835 727 5, 327 3.8 
| RE rae 170, 776 162, 136 131, 000 80.8 118, 243 72.9 6, 101 3.8 
See eae 185, 153 174, 713 143, 000 81.8 127, 320 | 72.9 6, 185 3.5 
_ <r 198, 559 | 188, 210 155, 000 82. 4 138, 657 | 73.7 6, 147 3.3 
eS ee ee 196, 244 | 186, 776 | 154, 000 82.5 136, 594 | 73.1 5, 630 | 3.0 
1954 | 
January-Marchb............... 47, 980 45, 558 | 37, 000 81.2 32, 465 | 71.3 | 1, 386 3.0 
A EE—E——E—— 48, 559 46, 196 | 38, 000 | 82.3 33, 472 | 72.5 1, 391 3.0 
July-September... ........-..-- 49, 075 46,713 | 38, 000 81.3 33, 874 | 72.5 | 1, 407 3.0 
October-December---...--..-- 0, 630 | 48, 309 41, 000 84.9 36, 783 | 76.1 | 1, 446 3.0 
1955 ¢ 
January-March. .-..........-- 49, 380 | 47,111 | 38, 000 80.7 33, 869 | 71.9 | 1, 341 2.8 
ON Se: | 51, 289 | 48, 961 | 40, 000 81.7 36, 182 | 73.9 | 1, 416 2.9 
July-September-...........-.- 53, 034 | 50, 760 | 42, 000 82.7 37, 816 | 74.5 | 1, 517 3.0 











1 Continental United States, except as otherwise noted. Earnings and payroll 
data are before deduction of social insurance contributions. 


preliminary. 


m2 Wages and salaries paid in cash and in kind in continental United States and, 
in addition, pay of Federal personnel in allareas. (Quarterly data reflect prorating 


of bonus payments. 


, 3 Taxable plus estimated nontaxable wages paid in specified periods. 
_ 4 Excludes earnings of self-employed persons, who have been covered since Jan. 


1, 1951. 
Data for 1952-55 


5 Includes a small amount of taxable wages for Alaska and Hawaii. Beginning 


1947, includes temporary disability insurance. 


6 Beginning 1955, old-age and survivors insurance quarterly data exclude wages 
and salaries of agricultural] labor, now reported only on annual basis. 


Source: Data on wage and salary disbursements from Office of Business 


Economics, Department of Commerce; payrolls covered by selected programs 
from reports of administrative agencies. 





Recent Publications” 
Social Security Administration 


CHILDREN’S BUREAU. Diagnoses of 
Children Served in the Crippled 
Children’s Program, 1953. (Statis- 
tical Series, No. 29.) Washington: 
The Bureau, 1956. 23 pp. Proc- 
essed. 

The third in a series on the sub- 
ject. Limited free distribution; apply 
to the Children’s Bureau, Social Se- 
curity Administration, Washington 
25, D. C; 


General 


BELGIUM. MIUINISTERE DU TRAVAIL ET 
DE LA PREVOYANCE SOCIALE. OFFICE 
NATIONAL DE SECURITE SOCIALE. 


* Prepared in the Library, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. Orders for 
items listed should be directed to publish- 
ers and booksellers; Federal publications 
for which prices are listed should be ordered 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 
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Dizieme Rapport Annuel; Exercice 
1954. Brussels: The Office, 1955. 
210 pp. 

Annual review of coverage, contri- 
butions, and benefits, with a summary 
of Belgian social security programs 
since the war. 


Brown, J. Doucias. “The American 
Philosophy of Social Insurance.” 
Social Service Review, Chicago, Vol. 
30, Mar. 1956, pp. 1-8. $1.75. 


FRANCE. MINISTERE DU TRAVAIL ET DE 
LA SECURITE SOCIALE. Rapport sur 
V Application de la Legislation de 
Securite Sociale (Statistiques du 1° 
Janvier 1953 au 31 Decembre 1954). 
Paris: Imprimerie des Journaux 
Officiels, 1955. 110 pp. 

Statistical and other information 
on health, retirement, accident in- 
surance, family allowances, and old- 
age assistance. 

HABER, WILLIAM. “Present Status of 
Unemployment Insurance.” Month- 
ly Labor Review, Washington, Vol. 
79, Mar. 1956, pp. 292-297. 55 cents. 


HYRE, FRENCH M. Developing a Group 


Insurance Plan for Employees of 

Cooperatives. Washington: U. S. 

Department of Agriculture, Farmer 

Cooperative Service, 1955. 21 pp. 

A report based on the study of 40 
selected group insurance plans cur- 
rently being used by farmer coopera- 
tives. Considers characteristics of 
group insurance, underwriting prac- 
tices, and factors affecting cost. 
U.S. CONGRESS. JOINT COMMITTEE ON 

THE ECONOMIC REPORT. SUBCOM- 

MITTEE ON LOW-INCOME FAMILIES. 

A Program for the Low-Income 

Population at Substandard Levels 

of Living. (S. Rept. No. 1311, 84th 

Cong., 2d _ sess.) Washington: 

U. S. Govt. Print. Off., 1956. 14 pp. 

Includes recommendations on in- 
come security, public welfare, and 
health care. 


Retirement and Old-Age 


CovaLT, NInAK. “European Approach 
to Rehabilitation of Older People.” 
Journal of the American Geriatrics 
Society, Baltimore, Vol. 4, Mar. 

(Continued on page 32) 


Social Security 





Table 3.—Contributions and taxes collected under selectes saat insurance and related programs, by specified period, 


{In thousands] 





Retirement, disability, and survivor insurance Unemployment insurance 

















Period Taxes on State un- Railroad 
Federal Federal Federal 
insurance civil-service | a, lg no acca unemployment — 
contributions '! | contributions employees contributions 3 taxes 4 contributions 5 
Fiscal year: 
rn ae ee een Oe eee $4, 589, 182 $464, 363 $603, 042 $1, 246, 230 $285, 135 $27, 656 
anes er ere. 2) eee Soe 5, 087, 154 469, 856 600, 106 1, 142, 009 279, 986 23, 720 
9 months ended: 
iis tance cheep edtadndbiwenanctcaadeatascctieiebedaeee 3, 018, 745 361, 798 466, 020 909, 566 262, 340 16, 676 
CO ECL LEG LE EIR TI ETT 3, 251, 761 341, 108 448, 987 774, 899 257, 901 18,172 
NE Bs wininncadsedatbbaccdaciwnnsdengiess+scecwaneadels (*) 660, 575 473, 948 860, 766 316, 818 18, 557 
1955 
Le ee a Ee ee eee a ne ae 562, 399 39, 872 46, 374 7, 580 19, 792 5, 349 
pO See eee a epee ee ee a ae 317, 541 37, 491 19, 796 128, 198 4, 488 42 
Eo in hrninninckui tind bbendcaesxcanandeimbtinddaoccdidlcdedas $14, 133 45, 501 79, 650 232, 027 14, 896 985 
Cs Ale cs cand bebiadnsaiadse dd diniicndd tds 703, 719 45, 755 51, 673 6, 886 2, 701 4, 522 
cat nnnctnidaandhs dekbssccnnskan naa etme wna cecennnilad 217, 239 8 275, 775 15, 484 116, 423 2, 433 120 
Pe tticnccaddtabbncccconsdtanchinhnakennchndiblebudedd 923, 619 \ 84, 97 242, 213 15,714 3, 554 
Pate et Libeksthdbcbebnudéinesiawndh hi dihawnadamiamigiaiia 519, 117 42,754 59, 775 3 770 2, 399 
CR Ane ci ccta Oihccscaceerskdbamcecatancesdeteeien | 221, 517 47,817 18, 031 87, 766 3, 855 204 
INL: osca cudabtl ciiebsn<ndcdnacksaeeebienseacaneaebereken 704, 700 48, 721 84, 769 184, 576 14, 014 2, 038 
Ne ia ccnccaicbnsetanacendndohdbladhdbasccausancndeeieanen 340, 055 47, 326 54, 691 12, 346 1,156 4,142 
1956 
Le ee ee | ae eee ana Soe ae 186, 056 52, 318 17, 300 71, 035 31, 850 102 
Woon ics 2S Skew cade manne Ridedieewesa caaswmaleueaa 661, 916 31, 404 85, 058 130, 219 241, 146 1,872 
pe ee aE ee eek a ee (7) 59, 257 53, 870 9, 123 5, 880 4, 126 

















1 Represents contributions of employees and employers in employments cov- 
ered by old-age and survivors insurance (be: g December 1952, adjusted for 
employee-tax refunds); irom May 1951, includes deposits made in the trust fund 
by States under voluntary coverage agreements; beginning January 1951, on an 
estimated basis. 

2 Represents employee and Government contributions to the civil-service re- 
tirement and disability fund; Government contributions are made in 1 month 
for the entire fiscal year. 

3 Represents deposits in State clearing accounts of contributions plus penalties 
and interest collected from employers and, in 3 jurisdictions, contributions from 
employees; excludes contributions collected for deposit in State sickness insur- 
@nce funds. Data reported by State agencies. 


a Represents taxes paid by employers under the Federal Unemployment Tax 


5 Beginning 1947, also covers temporary disability insurance. 

6 Except for State unemployment insurance contributions, monthly data and 
fiscal-year totals as shown in the Final Statement of Receipts and Expenditures 
of the U. S. Government. 

7 Not available. 

* Includes contributions from the Federal Government. 

Source: Monthly Statement of the U. S. Treasury, and other Treasury reports, 
unless otherwise noted. 


Table 4.—Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified period, 1936-56 





oc wr ww UWS Ce 




















[In thousands] 
Net total Unex- State accounts Railroad unemployment insurance account § 
; 4 Total — y AT — ‘ 
er io at endo nce 3 
t , Balance at Balance at 
period ! — end of Interest With- Interest With- 
Saar period Deposits | ‘earned | drawals ? ‘ bone ow Deposits | ‘earned drawals ae P 
Cumulative, January | 
© —— 1956... .. $8, 560,798 | $8, 503, 543 $4,113 |$21, 072,175 | $2,228, 600 |$15, 235, 559 | $8, 065,216 | $1,193, 810 $202,110 | $1,051, 807 $344,114 
alendar year: 
1954... ie ailaceceeada ian cuit 8, 749, 444 —805, 076 4, 486 1,135, 261 198, 602 2, 032, 194 8,193, 272 17, 287 13, 692 078 491, 848 
mL. SE ae ae 8, 764, 415 13, 614 4 692 | 1,214,977 184,974 | 1,351,551 | 8,241,672 16, 446 9, 539 145, 675 372, 157 
iscal year 
a ee 8, 995, 709 —248, 075 5,352 | 1,245, 961 208, 841 1,604,819 | 8,409, 280 22, 079 15, 633 142, 055 586, 429 
ee | 8,458,800 | —545, 162 10,514 | 1,146,188 186,874 | 1,759,544 | 7,982,797 15, 881 11, 277 202, 648 410, 939 
3 quarters ending: 

March 1954..........-. | 9,217,167 —87, 056 11, 403 909, 377 157,713 | 1,032,356 | 8,594,031 15, 593 12, 026 95, 255 -. 136 
March 1955........-.-. | 8,415,334 | —627, 557 2,375 775, 225 141,162 | 1,412,531 | 7,913,136 10, 893 8, 873 168, 688 437, 506 
March 1956............ 8, 560, 798 59, 737 4,113 860, 437 140, 183 918, 201 8, 065, 216 11, 465 6, 549 84, 840 344,114 

1 
January-March._._...... 8, 415, 334 — 519 2,375 193, 707 45, 962 519, 805 7, 913, 136 3, 776 2, 633 60, 750 437, 506 
April-Jume.............. 458, 82, 396 10, 514 370, 963 45, 711 347,013 | 7,982,797 4, 989 2, 404 33, 960 410, 939 
July-September--.-......- 8, 682, 085 180, 756 3, 376 365, 906 46, 373 257,304 | 8,137,772 3, 851 2,311 22, 500 394, 601 
October-December. ...-- 8, 764, 415 128, 980 4, 692 284, 401 46, 928 227,429 | 8,241,672 3, 831 2,190 28, 465 372, 157 
1956 
January-March---......- 8, 560, 798 — 250, 000 4,113 210, 131 46, 882 433, 468 8, 065, 216 3, 784 2, 047 33, 875 344, 114 





















































! Beginning December 1954, includes assets of the Federal unemployment 
account, under the Employment Security Administrative Financing Act of 1954. 

3 Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of interest on bonds at 
-— a pure ; minus figures represent primarily net total of securities 
redeemed, 

r. Includes transfers from State accounts to railroad unemployment insurance 

ccount amounting to $107,161,000. 
™ Includes withdrawals of $79,169 ,000 for disability insurance benefits. 


Bulletin, June 1956 


5 Beginning July 1947, includes temporary disability program. 
® Includes transfers to the account from railroad unemployment insurance 


administration fund amounting to $97,646,000 and transfers of $12,338,000 out of 
the account to adjust funds available for administrative expenses on account of 
retroactive credits taken by contributors under the Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Act Amendments of 1948. 


Source: Unpublished Treasury reports. 
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Table 5.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, by specified period, 1937-56 


{In thousands] 



































Receipts Expenditures | Assets 
Period 7 : Net total of Unexpended 
ee Interest Benefit Administrative U.S. Govern- balance * Total assets at 
and transfers ! received ? payments expenses 3 ment securities at end of end of period 
acquired 4 period 
Cumulative, January 1937- 
ME ened ___ SSE $39, 409, 815 $3, 674, 838 $20, 563, 705 $908, 369 $20, 924, 812 $687, 767 $21, 612, 579 
year: 
ES ee 4, 589, 182 450, 504 3, 275, 556 88, 636 1, 522, 270 702, 752 20, 042, 615 
| ee 5, 087, 154 447, 580 4, 333, 147 103, 202 1, 240, 627 560, 511 21,141, 001 
8 months ended: 
ee 2, 420, 936 228, 558 2, 103, 649 57, 631 366, 444 670, 533 18, 854, 571 
OE EEE 2, 689, 362 237, 064 2, 688, 140 64, 885 286, 282 589, 870 20, 216, 016 
Te 3, 774, 220 251, 929 3, 471, 708 82, 864 344, 321 687, 767 | 21, 612, 579 
1955 
Ete 2s ey eee eee 274, 568 2,186 373, 339 8, 856 —122, 944 589, 870 20, 216, 016 
Se ee 562, 399 13, 366 390, 013 8, 853 211, 562 555, 207 20, 392, 915 
317, 541 17, 825 407, 445 8, 823 — 205, 664 679, 969 20, 312, 013 
814, 133 4, 083 419, 844 11, 561 412, 200 654, 579 20, , 823 
703, 719 175, 243 427, 705 9, 07 536, 246 560, 511 21, 141, 001 
217, 239 77,439 423, 430 11,131 266, 104 84, 524 20, 931, 119 
923, 619 1, 330 428, 390 10, 241 438, 002 132, 840 21, 417, 437 
619, 117 15, 330 428, 522 9, 976 — 269, 558 498, 347 21, 513, 386 
221, 517 18, 127 434, 163 9, 770 —228, 059 522, 116 21, 309, 097 
704, 700 4,219 436, 644 12, 542 179, 000 602, 849 21, 568, 830 
340, 055 201, 141 437, 443 9, 479 135, 884 561, 238 21, 663, 104 
i cued caanend 186, 056 | $1,041 438, 481 9, 727 — 247, 406 547, 533 21, 401, 992 
ee ree 661, 916 3, 303 444, 634 9, 999 | 70, 352 687, 767 21, 612, 579 








1 For July 1940 to December 1950 equals taxes collected; beginning January § Beginning April 1955, the two Treasury account items of the trust fund called 
1951, equals amounts appropriated (estimated tax collections) and, from May “cash with disbursing officer’ and ‘‘credit of fund account’’ were consolidated 
1951, deposits by States under voluntary coverage agreements. For 1947-51 into a single item. For separate detail through March 1955, see earlier issues of 
includes amounts appropriated to meet costs of benefits payable to certain vet- the Bulletin. 
erans’ survivors. Beginning 1952, includes deductions to adjust for reimburse- 6 Fiscal year and cumulative totals and June 1955 data revised to correspond 
ment to the General Treasury of the estimated amount of taxes subject to re- with Fi Statement of Receipts and Erpenditures of the U. S. Government for 
fund for employees who paid contributions on more than $3,600 a year (through the period from July 1, 1954 through June 30, 1955. 


working for more than 1 employer)—$66 million in October 1955 for 1954 taxes. 7 Represents interest transferred from the railroad retirement account—in July 

2 Includes interest transferred from the railroad retirement account under the 1955 on $330.6 million for the fiscal year 1954-55—on the estimated amount that 
ge ag ornare provision of the Railroad Retirement Act, as amended in would place the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund in the same position 
1951. lootnote 7. 


it would have been in at the beginning of the fiscal year if railroad employment 
3 Represents net expenditures for administration. Beginning November 1951, had always been covered under old-age and survivors insurance. 

a pees for “hou —_ to —— igen nd — —- for sales of — 8 Includes $50,781 profit to the fund on sale of securities. 

and services. Be & October , includes amounts for expenses of plans : i i Ss. nm 

and preparations for construction authorized by P.L. 170, 83d Cong., Ist sess. cath cuaalel Geman oo 4 Receipts and Expenditures of the U. S. Government 
4 Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of accrued interest on Z 

bonds at time of purchase. 


Table 6.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Monthly benefits in current-payment status at the end of themonth, by 
type of benefit and by month, March 1955—March 1956, and monthly benefits awarded, March 1956 


{Amounts in thousands; data corrected to April 19, 1956] 









































Wife’s or ’ Widow’s or ’ ’ 
Total Old-age } husband’s Child’s widower's } Mother’s Parent’s } 
Item 
Number | Amount | Number | Amount | Number} Amount) Number} Amount} Number} Amount} Number} Amount} Number| Amount 
Monthly benefits in 
current-payment 
status at end of 
month: 
1955 
OS | Ee 7, 200, 805) $361, 237.0} 3,984, 511) $240, 345. 9/1, 075, 282)$34, 828. 1/1, 182, 866) $42, 067.8 , 406|$30, 746.1] 270, 486/$12, 046.3) 25, 254) $1, 202.7 
eee 7, 330, 359] 369,642.2) 4, 066,73 246, 611. 0)1, 096, 539) 35, 682. 7/1, 195, 455) 42,633.9) 672,480] 31, 262.8) 273,805) 12, 243.1 25, 349) 1, 208.8 
TR IE. 7, 447,147] 376, 864.8] 4,141,128] 251,975. 0/1, 114, 351| 36, 368. 4/1, 208,120] 43,176.2| 680,955] 31,693.0} 277,129] 12,435.8} 25,464) 1,216.4 
See eae 7, 563, 519) 384,025.2| 4,214,776] 257, 230.111, 131, 262) 37, 011. 2/1, 220, 855] 43, 730.4] 689,774] 32,150.0]} 281,231| 12,677.4| 25,621] 1,226.1 
_ | SRR , 643,250) 389,411.2) 4,266,655) 261, 174. 6/1, 143, 796) 37, 510. 6/1, 228, 209) 44,101.1) 695,011) 32, 532.5) 283,929) 12, 858.1 25, 650) 1, 234.4 
A eee 7, 724, 551| 394, 733.0) 4,318,020) 264, 2/1, 154, 962) 37, 962. 6/1, 237,185) 44, 549.4| 702,645) 32,984.3) 286, 008) 13, 002.3 25,731} 1,242.2 
September.....-.-- 7,796,310] 399,203.8] 4,361,542} 268, 118. 5|1,165, 314) 38, 363. 5/1, 246, 578] 45,010.0} 710,193] 33,401.7| 286,813] 13,058.6| 25,870] 1,251.6 
Sees 7, 855, 403, 960.0) 4,406,750) 271, 652.1/1, 176, 724| 38, 801. 8/1, 257, 568) 45, 537.5) 700,631) 33,550.9) 288, 455) 13,167.5) 25,394) 1,250.1 
November......--- 7,901,917| 407,861.9| 4,441,542] 274, 499. 2|1, 184, 794] 39, 126. 0/1, 266, 991! 45,985.1| 693,498] 33, 729.7] 290,039] 13,272.3| 25,053} 1,249.5 
December. ......-- 7,960,616} 411,612.8| 4,473,971] 276, 941. 8/1, 191, 963] 39, 415. 5/1, 276, 240] 46, 443.6] 701,360] 34,152.2) 291,916] 13,403.0) 25,166) 1,256.5 
1956 
AE 8,003,915) 414, 669.5) 4,497,924) 278, 944. 5)1, 197, 385] 39, 668. 0/1, 281,915) 46, 782.0) 709, 569) 34,585.9) 291,850) 13, 425.5 25,272) 1,263.6 
SS, 8, 069.862) 419,429.8) 4,541,282) 282, 556. 5/1, 207, 832) 40, 119. 4/1, 287, 480) 47,096.4/) 715,965) 34,932.3) 292,003) 13, 459.1 25,300} 1, 266.1 
aE 8,149, 733) 424,975.4) 4,594,991) 286, 817. 7/1, 219, 883) 40, 605. 2/1, 293, 384) 47,422.3) 723,119) 35,317.0) 292,990) 13, 542.4 25, 366} 1,270.8 
Monthly __ benefits 
awarded in 
March 1956..-.-- 125, 813 7, 252.0 69, 435 4, 905.8 21, 968 778.6 17, 945 698. 6 10, 608 546.0 5, 595 308. 3 262 14.7 























1 Beginning December 1955, benefits of persons receiving both an old-age only in the number of old-age benefits, and the amount of the reduced secondary 
benefit and a widow’s, widower’s, or parent’s secondary benefit are included benefit is combined with the amount of the old-age benefit. 
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Table 7.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Number of monthly benefits awarded, for selected types of benefit, 1950-55 
[Corrected to Apr. 30, 1956] 






































| Wife’s or husband’s Child’s Widow's or widower’s Mother’s 
Year and quarter ! | Wife Wife Chilgren Caaiee Wits | esasend 
| Total aged 65 |Husband| under Total retired | deceased Total Widow |Widower | Total owed wife 
or over age 65 workers | workers mother 
| — 
WN eis esis Doktedeassiee 162,768 | 152,310 812 9,646 | 122, 641 25, 495 97, 146 66, 735 66, 672 63 41,101 41, 089 12 
ee eee ee | 228,887 | 193, 966 3,077 31, 844 | 230, 500 40,958 | 189, 542 89, 591 89, 324 267 78, 323 78, 181 142 
See ares | 177,707 161, 985 2, 007 13, 715 183, 345 24, 695 > 92, 302 91, 992 310 64, 875 776 99 
iiscbticcnnasseneiaes 1 225, 617 2992 | 18,247| 212,178] 33,868) 178,310) 112,866 | 112, 467 399 | 71,945| 71,861 34 
ee ere 236,764 | 214,851 2,616 19,297 | 212,796 35,938 | 176,858 | 128,026| 127,626 400 70,775 70, 699 76 
| EPSRC | 288° 864 | 263) 700 3,393 | 21,771 | 238,794 | 40,483 | 198,311 | 140,596 | 140,243 353 | 76,022| 75,931 91 
1952 
January-March..-.-.......- | 37, 791 34, 081 338 3, 372 48, 924 5, 894 43, 030 24, 993 24, 911 82 17, 602 17, 569 33 
April-June..............- ‘ 7, 964 312 2,718 | 46,369 5,244 | 41,125 3, 698 , 608 90 | 16,736 | 16,709 27 
July-September.......-.-. | , 49, 460 579 3, 561 38, 578 6, 148 § 19, 648 19, 591 57 13, 418 13, 403 15 
October-December.-_-_.... | 55, 322 50, 480 778 4, 064 49, 474 7, 409 42, 065 23, 963 23, 882 81 17,119 17, 095 24 
1953 
January-March. -.......- | 66,865 | 61, 646 760} 4,459| 51,041 8,170 | 42,871 | 27,698} 27,608 90 | 17,497} 17,483 14 
BRO io san csccccccs 70, 609 64, 440 929 5, 240 58, 878 9, 811 49, 067 30, 144 30, 037 107 19, 702 19, 677 25 
July-September-........- | 56, 687 51,620 718 4, 349 , 993 7,827 43, 166 , 988 26, 877 ul 17, 453 7, 433 20 
October-Decem ber... --.- | 2, 695 47,911 585 4, 199 51, 266 8, 060 43, 206 28, 036 27, 945 91 17, 293 17, 268 25 
1954 | 
January-March. -...-..-- | §9, 037 53, 539 626 4, 872 52, 257 8, 922 43, 335 29, 091 29, 003 88 17, 634 17, 617 17 
ASO. 5 oic05555-.05- , 266 58, 106 768 5, 392 56, 167 10, 224 45, 943 31, 480 31, 366 114 18, 464 , 448 16 
July-September. _.....-.-- | 55,495 , 308 688 4, 499 49, 217 8, 397 40, 820 28,177 28, 071 106 16, 265 16, 242 
October-December......- | 57,966 | 52,898 534 4,534} 55,155 8,395 | 46,760} 39,278| 39,186 92| 18,412] 18,392 20 
| 
1955 
January-March.........- 75, 936 70, 347 72 | 4,917 50, 547 9, 262 41, 285 34, 389 34, 314 75 15, 917 15, 905 12 
Ce es 86, 914 79, 097 1,131 6, 686 67,375 12, 485 54, 890 36, 663 , 559 104 , 263 21, 238 25 
July-September-........- 67, 324 61, 018 890 5, 416 61, 535 10, 068 51, 467 34, 855 34, 770 85 19, 631 19, 600 31 
October-December......-| ; 690 | 53, 238 700} 4,752] 59,337 8, 668 | ) 66 34, 689 , 600 89} 19,211] 19,188 23 
| 
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1 Quarterly data for 1950-51 were presented in the Bulletin for June 1955, p. 26. 


Table 8.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Number of monthly benefits awarded, by type of benefit, number of lump- 
sum death payments awarded, and number of deceased workers represented for the first time in awards of lump-sum 


death payments, 1940-56 


(Corrected to Apr. 20, 1956] 














Monthly benefits Lump-sum awards ? 
Year and quarter! Number of 
Wife’s or ,, Widow’s or , » Number of 
Total Old-age busband’s Child’s widower’s Mother’s Parent’s payments — 
254, 984 132, 335 34, 555 59, 382 4, 600 23, 260 852 75, 095 61, 080 
269, 286 114, 660 36, 213 75, 619 11, 020 30, 502 1,272 117, 303 90, 941 
258, 116 99, 622 33, 250 F 14, 774 31, 820 1, 266 134, 991 103, 332 
262, 865 89, 070 31, 916 85, 619 19, 576 35, 420 1, 264 163, 011 122, 185 
318, 949 110, 097 40, 349 99, 676 24, 759 42, 649 1,419 205, 177 151, 869 
462, 463 185, 174 63, 068 127, 514 29, 844 55, 108 1,755 247,012 178, 813 
547, 150 258, 980 88, 515 114, 875 38, 823 44,190 1, 767 250, 706 179, 588 
572, 909 271, 488 94,189 115, 754 45, 249 42, 807 3, 422 218, 787 181, 992 
596, 201 275, 903 98, 554 118, 955 55, 667 44, 276 2, 846 213, 200, 090 
682, 241 337, 273 117, 356 118, 922 62, 928 , O87 2, 675 212, 614 202, 154 
962, 628 567, 131 162, 768 122, 641 66, 735 41, 101 2, 252 209, 960 200, 411 
1, 336, 432 702, 984 228, 887 230, 89, 591 78, 323 6, 147 431, 229 414, 470 
1, 053, 303 531, 206 177, 707 83, , 302 64, 875 3, 868 456, 531 437, 896 
1, 419, 462 771, 671 246, 856 212, 178 112, 866 71, 945 3, 946 532, 846 511, 986 
1, 401, 733 749, 911 236, 764 212, 796 128, 026 70, 775 3, 461 536, 341 516, 158 
1, 657, 772 q 288, 864 , 794 140, 596 6, 022 3, 535 589, 612 566, 
1953 
January-March............-.--- 370, 800 206, 775 66, 868 51, 041 27, 700 17, 496 920 127, 557 122, 779 
peer 402, 570 222, 130 70, 609 58, 877 30, 146 19, 701 1,107 147, 502 141, 611 
July-September----.........---- 331, 370 178, 283 56, 684 , 993 26, 987 17, 456 967 127, 877 122, 604 
October-December---..........- 314, 722 164, 483 52, 695 51, 267 28, 033 17, 292 952 129, 910 124, 992 
1 
January-March.............---- 346, 440 187, 531 59, 037 52, 257 29, 091 17, 634 890 136, 587 131, 749 
ose 380, 209, 201 64, 266 56, 167 31, 480 18, 464 964 145, 660 140, 211 
July-September----......-...--- 326, 154 176, 190 55, 495 49, 217 28,177 16, 265 810 127, 417 122, 338 
October-December... ......-.-- 348, 597 176, 989 57, 966 , 155 39, 278 18, 412 797 126, 677 121, 860 
1955 
January-March..............--- 396, 719 219, 209 75, 936 50, 547 34, 389 15, 917 721 127, 646 122, 660 
> eae 504, 291, 587 86, 914 67, 375 36, 663 21, 263 907 165, 082 159, 272 
July-September ----........----- 402, 163 217, 849 67, 324 61, 535 34, 855 19, 631 969 149, 649 143, 806 
October-December----...-....-- 354, 181 181, 316 690 59, 337 34, 689 19, 211 938 147, 235 141, 092 
1 
January-March- -.....-.-..---- 346, 713 185, 205 59, 910 52, 381 31, 835 16, 590 792 140, 862 135, 218 



































1 Quarterly data for 1940-44 were 
p. 29; for 1945-48, in the Bulletin for 


tin for March 1953, p. 30. 
Bulletin, June 1956 


resented in the Bulletin for February 1947, 
ebruary 1949, p. 29; for 1949-52, in the Bulle- 


2 Effective Sept. 1, 1950, a lump-sum death payment is payable with respect to 
every insured individual who dies after August 1950. 
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Table 9.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Number and amount of monthly benefits in current-payment status as of 
December 31, 1955, by type of benefit and by State 











Wife's or , | Widow’s or , | , 
eraare Total | Old-age ! husband's Child’s widower’s ! Mother’s | Parent’s ! 
ill e teaoeineds Sanam TeaERNR | 
residence : , 
Number} Amount |Number| Amount |Number} Amount |Number| Amount — Amount — Amount = Amount 
— } | 
| ' 
MR acces 7, 960, 616)$411, 612, 764)4, 473, 971|$276, O41, 845|1, 191, 963 $39, 415, 543/1, 276, 240/$46, 443, 640) 701, 360|/$34, 152, 239) 291, 916/$13, 402, 969) 25, 166)$1, 256, 528 





115,761} 4,773,369) 51,609) 2,772,976) 14,978 403,912) 33, 405 955,646) 7, 660 328, 754| 7, 347 277, 266 762 34,815 
4, 017 186, 735) 2, 116 126, 216 5, 870 1,413 43, 156 78 3, 673 188 7,071 6 343 
37,491; 1,832,702) 19,019) 1,156,971 4, 766 153, 136 9, 511 329,959} 2,17 104,278} 1,875 81,149 150 7, 209 
71,634) 2,944, 891 7,828) 1,916,728) 10,968 276,854) = 15, 308 444,403) 3,947 162,476) 3,182 125, 717 401 18, 713 
642,314) 34,150,160) 389,864) 24,001,450) 90,696) 3,014,245) 91,006) 3,675,924) 51,833) 2,541,525) 17,631 850,407; 1,284 66, 609 
66,675) 3,335,347) 38,149 2,274,163) 10,218 322,830) 11, 157 403,521; 4,870) 233,041) 2,155 95, 758 126 6, 
134,780; 7,895,214) 80,160) 5,505,792) 21,399 789,691; 14, 202) 614, 132} 15, 099 782,984) 3, 564 

























































































18, 310 974, 562) 10, 500 655, 345 2, 646 92, 165 2,717 105,162) 1,765 88, 487 614! 29, 872 68 3, 531 
29, 965 1, 524,106, 17,710 1, 065, 528 3, 186 106, 606 5, 142 171, 879 2,717 130, 503 1, 130) 45, 733 80 3, 857 
216,699) 11,204,123) 128,275) 7,979,173) 35,926) 1,187,319) 31,348) 1,060,812) 13,830 660,276) 6,830) 293, 190 490 23, 353 
| 

119, 922 4, 951, 879 54, 133 2, 871, 319 13, 513 372, 866 35, 857} 1,043, 626 8,145 351, 781 7, 550) 279, 747 724 32, 540 
17, 978 832, 869 9, 355 549, 389) 1, 954) 56, 474 4, 831 148, 855 840 37, 446 955 38, 568 43 2,137 
26,787) 1,271,087) 15,167 859, 468) 4,131) 121, 910 5, 073 181, 584) 1, 461 65, 061 893 40, 027 62 3, 037 
477,085) 26,371,631) 276,930) 18,031,704) 71,973) 2,512,922) 64,636) 2,646,166) 47,557) 2,382,361) 14, 548) 722, 856) 1, 441 75, 622 

228,316) 11,799,459) 129, 251 7, 918, 019 36,930) 1,217,991 34,271) 1,319,622) 20,229 972, 727 7, 081 342, 844) 554 28, 2 
124, 919 6, 125, 171 74, 656 4, 292, 507 21, 491 660, 299 15, 777 575, 245 9, 313 427,298, 3, 436 157, 705| 246 12,117 
nsas 90, 103 4, 354, 697 52, 527 2, 986, 619 15, 256; 462, 959 12, 894 475, 853 6, 607 299,380; 2, azo 120, 362 199 9, 524 
Kentucky--...-.- 128, 388 5, 686, 295 62, 735 3, 530, 345 18, 530 527, 658 31, 421 944, 249 8, 574 389, 155) 6, 463) 262, 901 665 31, 987 
Louisiana_......- 92,527; 4,016,302} 43,808) 2,372,834) 11,269 316,089; 24, 480 769,387) 6,975 309,495) 5, 526) 226, 717 469 21, 780 
Maine........... 65,253} 3,203,172) 39, 179) 2,259,317] 9,720) 209,608) 8,834) 298,997, 5,309) 247, - 2. 046) 90, 168 165 7, 928 
Maryland-.-....- 110,940} 5,694,410) 60,837) 3,691,183) 14, 713) 493,647) 19,337 731,717) 11,120 542,774) 4, 562) 216, 950 371 18, 139 
Massachusetts...| 328,912) 18,427,555) 198,616) 12, 944, 411 50,034) 1,778,437) 34,926) 1,425,165) 34,647) 1,746,850) 9,913 492, 416 776 40, 276 
Michigan.-....... 341,111} 19,040,624) 185,743) 12,478,098 54,119) 1,941, 045 55,358} 2,273,959) 33,138) 1,694,340) 11,963 610, 501 7 42, 681 
Minnesota.....-. 143,788] 7,376,887| 85,315| 5,129,932) 23,055 749, 487| 19, 647 735,774| 10,951 531,497} 4,507] 214,151 313 16, 046 
Mississippi-.----- 60,292} 2,325,013) 28,496) 1,404,019 7, 700 189, 293} 16, 672) 445,298) 3, 207 131,694, 3, 680) 129, 982 537 24, 727 
Missouri_........ 207,405; 10,497,873) 122,143 7, 290, 056 32,156) 1,029,185 28, 463) 1,009,426) 17, 864 858,282) 6,117) 277, 730 662 33, 194 
Montana....._.- 28,129} 1,393,932} 16,123 945,688] 3,7 118, 483 5, 126 183,416} 2,104 100, 850! 929) 41, 360 81 4,135 
Nebraska.......- 57,920} 2,798,770) 34,822) 1,973,041 9, 997 302, 288) 7, 407 267,097) 4,010 181,375 1,568 69, 345 116 5, 624 
Nevada.......... 8,174 426, 888| 4,920 296, 640 781 24,852) 1,725 69, 575 481 23, 637 244 11, 054 23 1,130 
New Hampshire.| 39,918} 2,063,463) 24,552) 1,475, 656 5, 852 190, 831 | 4, 887 181,037} 3,406 159,821; 1,151 2, 664 70 3, 454 
New Jersey....-- 305,102} 17,458,888) 176,461) 11,842,561} 47,810) 1,742,640) 35,468) 1,536,126) 34,530) 1,771,689) 9, 897! 515, 135 936 50, 737 
New Mexico____. 21, 651 890,360] 9, 263 , 450 67,389} 7,393) 215,076 989 43,668| 1, 443| 53, 054 113 5, 369 
New York......- 890,731) 49,458,171) 538,179) 34,683,222) 132,617] 4,664,623) 98,398) 4,032,997) 90,730) 4,534,453) 28,165) 1,403,557] 2,642) 139,319 
North Carolina..| 133,358} 5,562,355) 58,878] 3,203,392) 15,893 439,477; 39,851) 1,164,694) 9,092 390, 551 8, 971 334, 138 673 30, 103 
North Dakota__- 16, 130 710, 242 9,173 485, 227 2, 452 67, 165 2, 994 92, 759 834 36, 918 631 | 26, 038) 46 2,135 
463,404) 25,390,987) 257,717} 16,833,019 74, 909} 2,652, 222 66, 636) 2,672,689) 47,787) 2,410,153) 15,225 763,998} 1,130 58, 906 
88,629} 4,049,119] 47,461] 2,628,409) 13,619] 389,429) 17,924 603,957| 5,709) 256,144) 3, 636 157. 624! 280 13, 556 
100, 214 5, 264, 897 61, 990 3, 789, 827 15, 393 494, 981 13, 157 518, 802 7, 167 339,612) 2,326 112, 150) 181 9, 525 
Pennsylvania....| 638, 875| 35,066,903) 355,227) 23,259,841] 101,671) 3,590,945 86,095) 3,444,495) 69,199) 3,430,639) 24,474) 1,227,392 2, 209 113, 591 
Puerto Rico. -_... 29, 499 881,514) 14, 574) 603, 232 4, 260 74, 379 9, 099 150, 196 298 11,637} 1,124) 35, 803} 144 6, 267 
Rhode Island__-_- 55, 139 3, 032, 819 33, 342 2, 138, 657 8, 405 289, 470 5, 759 228, 418 5, 888 290, 917 1, 631 79, 450 114) 5, 907 
South Carolina...) 68,665) 2,750,478) 27,630) 1, 498, 752 7, 193,441} 23,876 663,656) 4, 426 190,250) 5, 283) 185, 532) 421) 18, 847 
South Dakota...}| 23,128) 1,071,452) 13, 480 739, 614 3, 741 109, 931 3, 714 125,107; 1,392 62, 091) 762) 32, 861! 39 1, 848 
Tennessee-.....- 119,221] 5,077,270) 57,957] 3,097,397) 15, 896 434, 524| 29, 823 895,146] 8,152 354,348) 6, 693| 263, 555] 700 32, 300 
__ Ee 274,900) 12,388,718] 136,397| 7, 555,752] 37,816] 1,086,423) 66,727} 2, 257,420) 18,848) 846,676) 14,014) 589, 779| 1,098) 52, 668 
_.. eee 30,100; 1, 495, 665 14, 804 909, 927 4, 685 151, 279 6, 972 262, 346 2, 255} 107, 080 1,311) 61, 332) 73} 3, 701 
Vermont---..... 22,834! 1,129,893) 13, 494! 785, 749 3, 574 112, 187 2, 948 102, 642} 2, 032) 93, 990 723) 32, 223) 63) 3, 102 
Virgin Islands._- 336 : 9, 497| 44 914) 103 1, 577 7| 260! 10 310 0} 0 
Virginia__....-_- 134,717; 6,109,860) 66,151| 3,761,139] 17,760; 524,576, 32,703! 1,026,973, 10,319) 472,391) 7,109 293, 366) 675, 31, 415 
Washington-__-___ 146, 269 7, 789,442; 89,006) 5,534,082 22, 405 736, 427) 19, 499 774, 826) ll, 621\ 563,462) 3, 497) 168, 762) 241 | 11, 883 
West Virginia_..; 106,982) 5,074,839) 49,781) 3,033,882) 16,118 494,955} 26, 600) 878, 886) 7, 757| 359, 296; 6, 188 282, 090) 538) 25, 730 
Wisconsin_...... 194,068} 10,322,126! 112,898) 7,064,968) 32,688) 1,102,636) 24, 904| 984,151} 17,315) 855,228) 5,815 291, 896 448) 23, 247 
Wyoming.-_-_.._- 11, 289 9,916] 6 389, 673 1, 550 48,825, 2, 184) 83, 631 644! 29, 741! 365) 17,171 16| 875 

: | | 
Pomien....... 22 | 49,812) 2,575, 106 28, ais| 1, 833, 229 7; _ 227, 753) 6, — 196, ~— 4, 462 212,070! 2,355 87, 769 3 17, 857 
| | 

1 Benefits of persons receiving both an old-age benefit and a widow’s, widow- benefits and the amount of the reduced secondary benefit is combined with the 


er’s, Or parent’s secondary benefit are included only in the number of old-age amount of the old-age benefit. 





FEDERAL GRANTS States, although State-by-State vari- sessions, Social Security Administra- 
ation was considerably wider—rang- tion grants constituted only 26 per- 
ing from 13 percent for Nevada in cent of all grants and amounted to 
Security Administration grants were the high-income group to 69 percent $3.72 per capita. The corresponding 
of total grants varied only slightly for Louisiana in the low-income figures for the continental United 
among the three income groups of group. For the Territories and pos- States were 47 percent and $8.96. 


(Continued from page 22) 
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Table 10.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Amount of benefit payments in 
calendar year 1955, by State 






























































{In thousands] 
Monthly benefits ! . 
Beneficiary’s State Total “—s- 
egies Old-age Supplemen- Survivor payments ? 
tary 
| 
Pe ickidctnimenin $4, 968, 155 $3, 252, 879 $494, 863 $1, 107, 541 $112, 872 
Ds 6 nits cnagnininaee 57, 959 32, 681 5, 372 18, 478 1, 428 
CS es Se 2,318 1, 539 97 615 67 
OO 21, 702 13, 321 1,970 5,915 496 
pe er 35, 207 22, 38: 3, 507 | 8, 6 755 
COMMMRIR oc cccccc.s- 413, 494 283, 858 38, 119 | 82, 471 9, 046 
a 39, 740 26, 388 4, | 8, 500 
COMMOCTIOUE .....<cccaccess 95, 449 64, 725 9, 763 18, 838 2,123 
EE 11, 825 7, 692 1,152 2, 642 
District of Columbia----| 18, 512 12, 500 1,376 4,131 
ee | 131, 795 91, 963 14, 459 23, 055 2,318 
Georgia...... 59, 800 33, 493 5,013 19, 675 1,619 
Hawaii-.. 10, 110 6, 552 7 2, 616 78 
Idaho... 15, 190 9, 999 1, 530 3, 345 316 
Illinois... 319, 159 211, 620 | 31, 342 68, 252 7, 945 
SO a 142, 535 130 | 15, 229 30, 981 3,195 
| Se 72, 223 49,341 | 8, 007 13, 413 3 
ca tinaseiaeess | 51, 846 "568 | 5, 687 10, 395 1,196 
= 68, 425 41,117 | 6, 787 18, 868 1, 653 
ae | 48,414 27, 743 | 4,156 15, 245 1, 270 
| | Ear 38, 991 26, 914 | 3,7 7, 527 760 
J eee 68, 925 43, 243 6, 260 | 17, 546 1, 876 
Massachusetts..........- | 224, 382 153, 798 | 22, 263 | 43, 725 4, 596 
aa 231, 565 147, 511 | 24, 578 | , 023 5, 4 
po Eee &8, 234 59, 912 9, 257 17, 298 1, 767 
a 27, 709 16, 192 2, 461 8, 346 710 
0 See 125, 156 84, 462 12, 637 25,175 2, 882 
CO —EE 16, 793 11,153 1, 03 3, 814 
PR cise coiclninierwitihiiicd 32, 834 22, 525 3, 633 6, 005 671 
[ae 5, 167 3, 458 334 1, 216 159 
New Hampshire........- 25,17 17, 538 2, 408 4, 687 540 
a) eee 210, 990 139, 075 21,617 45, 187 5,111 
New Mexico...........-.| 10, 678 70 912 3, 287 
2a 596, 951 06, 57, 698 118, 499 14,015 
North Carolina.........- 7, 263 7, 386 5, 873 22, 289 1,715 
North Dakota...........| 8, 413 5, 840 1,829 159 
ee | 308, 773 199, 213 33, 235 69, 219 7, 106 
Ieee 48, 376 550 4, 883 11, 864 1, 079 
ee , 691 44, 904 6, 232 11, 356 1,199 
Pennsylvania.........-.. 426, 414 275, 567 44, 870 96, 340 9, 637 
Pp eee , 820 616 897 2, 137 170 
Rhode Island............ 37, 285 25, 694 3, 665 7, 099 827 
South Carolina.........- 33, 370 17, 503 2, 697 12, 232 938 
South Dakota........... | 12, 451 8, 372 1, 321 | 2, 487 271 
: .. aa | 61, 012 36, 096 5, 630 | 17, 849 1, 438 
, eae | 148, 214 87, 397 | 13, 982 43, 042 3,7 
ee | 17, 889 10, 586 1, 938 4, 996 369 
OO ee 13, 666 9, 297 1, 410 2,7 237 
Virgin Islands-....-...-.-- | 139 106 10 | 23 0 
|” Taare samntenagries 73, 515 43, 766 6, 756 | 21, 026 1, 967 
, a | ‘ 66, 173 9,318 17, 664 1, 909 
West Virginia.........-. 62, 163 36, 312 6, 493 18, 187 1,171 
(i Sa 123, 995 82, 792 13, 634 25, 010 2, 559 
.; oa 6, 741 616 1,511 128 
Pe iiicastetendsneuss | 30, 649 21, 477 | 2, 962 | 6, 003 307 





1 Distribution by State and type of benefit esti- 
mated. Supplementary benefits are paid to aged 
wives, wives under age 65 with child beneficiaries in 
their care, dependent aged husbands, and children of 
old-age beneficiaries. Survivor benefits are paid to 
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the following survivors of deceased insured workers: 
aged widows, dependent aged widowers, children, 
widowed mothers or divorced wives with child bene- 
ficiaries in their care, or dependent aged parents. 

2 Distribution by State based on 10-percent sample. 





Table 11.—Old-age and survivors in- 

















surance: Number of aged - 
ciaries'! receiving monthly ts 
per 1,000 a aged fl and 
over,? by State, December 19 
State * (ranked by number of | Aged beneficiaries 
aged beneficiaries per 1,000 per 1,000 aged 
aged population) popuiation 
Total, ‘ adjusted..........- 5 438 
Total, ‘ unadjusted_--....-- 6 446 
597 
570 
566 
563 
559 
555 
545 
gO 533 
IE tie cncatnanaanns 527 
| 4 ee eee 517 
jE Seip nine reer 499 
Lee 497 
(| REE EES ES 494 
2 ee 491 
| see 47 
| EE eee eee ee 478 
8 476 
I dcenncicnctierdianbiniinn a aipaerel 475 
pS RE ere om 474 
athccnssnantrrcnsesenteues 473 
EE aes ve 468 
, | EES ied ae eS 
aii cadcmadataiadeonan 459 
| ESS ae 452 
| ee 443 
I nan in cctiannihe apeaninidacaitedeanes 428 
| OSS 416 
2” En a ee 401 
J | 7 ee 391 
| ESE TASES EE 391 
——— a shecdedsauaninnueeenne 382 
. ll), ibe a 380 
365 
362 
355 
354 
350 
344 
331 
324 
319 
318 
317 
317 
315 
313 
307 
295 
287 
248 
223 
220 
130 











1 Persons receiving old-age, wife’s, husband’s, 
widow’s, widower’s, and parent’s benefits. 

2 Based on population as of July 1955, estimated by 
the Bureau of Public Assistance. 

3 Beneficiary rates for States computed on same 
basis as unadjusted total rate; see footnote 6. 

4 Continental United States, Alaska, Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, and the Virgin ds. 

6 Wife beneficiaries under 65 years of age with child 
beneficiaries in their care excluded in computation of 
rate; aged dependent and survivor beneficiaries who 
are also receiving old-age benefits included only as 
old-age beneficiaries. 

6 Aged survivor beneficiaries who are also receiving 
old-age benefits included only as old-age beneficiaries 
in computation of rate. 
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Table 12.—Employment security: Selected data on nonfarm placements and unemployment insurance claims and 
benefits, by State, March 1956 ' 







































































Weeks of unemploy- 
Initial claims ? ment covered by Compensated unemployment ¢ 
continued claims Average 
weekly 
Nonfarm All types of unemployment § Total unemployment — 
Region and State place- ployment 
ments | sounie under 
¢ 3 , 
Total Women Total Women Weeks — weekly Weeks Average seiauie™ 
com pen- id § number of | compen- weekly 
sated pa benefi- sated payment 
ciaries 
eS ee ER 449, 806 936, 143| 335, 647 6, 605, 306 2, 093, 839 5, 775, 000/$152, 000, 000 1, 312, 000 5, 365, 000 $27.12) 71, 446, 556 
Region I: 
onnecticut........... 7,161 12, 979 6, 554 75, 233 32, 641 68, 237 1, 939, 673 15, 508 63, 969 29. 34 16, 958 
sw b ins 1, 602 8,112 3, 418 40, 629 13, 133 38, 696 773, 653 8, 795 36, 071 20. 41 10, 025 
Massachusetts___----_- 15, 731 37, 617 19, 562 203, 784 73, 047 191,754) 4,787,627 43, 580 176, 194 25. 56 46, 358 
New Hampshire... ._- 1, 066 7, 215 4, 591 29, 316 13, 066 25, 935 546, 859 5, 894 23, 048 23. 57 7, 083 
Rhode Island_...-.---- 1, 482 13, 131 7, 851 67, 472 32, 584 58, 870 1, 497, 099 13, 380 53, 257 26. 51 15, 261 
Ph ng 7g seit cao phinoigeabil 889 1,148 451 10, 634 4, 438 9, 702 214, 232 2, 205 9, 055 22. 76 2, 432 
egion 
ow RR 9, 782 56, 104) 30, 523 345, 045 147, 479 334, 635; 10,161, 918 76, 053 300, 859 31. 30 78, 102 
i, ea 61, 875 174, 262) 67, 512) 860, 699 327, 065 783, 476| 22, 542, 517 178, 063 711, 765 30. 16 197,153 
pases Micd..........- 2, 868 209 35) 1, 747 390 997 23, 222 227 984 Deas ecacieawe 
Virgin Islands........- 227 3 0) 0 0 0 0 0 Gi pakeuecensns 
Region vad } 
Delaware.........-.--- 521 1,174 439) 10, 630 3,105 9, 807 259, 681 2, 229 9, 134 7.01 2,379 
District o of Colum bia... 2, 624 2, 592 678 24, 485 7, 859 22, 590 575, 210 5, 134 22, 123 25. 59 4,615 
a 5, 234 10, 617 7, 918 51, 668 16, 592 53, 228 1, 236, 462 12, 097 47,810 24. 20 11, 281 
North Carolina.___.._- 10, 016 24, 000 13, 928 145, 112 73, 963 148, 123 2, 368, 657 33, 664 138, 825 16. 34 35, 629 
Pennsylvania_......--- 21, 234 110, 463) 35, 020) 856, 225 217, 920 607,942) 16, pei 7, 716 138, 169 561, 836 7.97 168, 210 
SS SSS 5,942 8, 851) 4, 034| 60, 958 23, 218 51, 408 977, 443 11, 684 48, 697| 18. 23 13, 074 
oa — ccaneakaneel 2, 352 6, 363) 722 54, 847 10, 287 43, 071 7, 330 9, 789 39, 482) 20. 23 12, 279 
gion : 
| eee ere 8, 215 13, 597 2,515 82, 570 19, 581 58, 614 1, 133, 267 13, 321 56, 681 19. 53 18, 547 
SSS 20, 279 11, 027 3, 280 57,024 17, 091 32, 265 682, 979 7, 333 30, 419 21. 61 12, 645 
See ren 9,779 13, 008 5, 928 92, 854 47, 247 ‘cP 1, 448, 211 17,711 72, 528 19. 03 20, 667 
Mississippi--......--.- 7, 087 8, 074 2, 237 59, 616 13, 850 47, 865 906, 242 10, 878 44, 825 20. 22 12, 763 
South Carolina_......- 6, 448 9, 084) 3, 269 55, 512 23, 461 46, 441 944, 345 10, 555 43, 104 20. 77 12,118 
—T ee A 8, 497 14, 272) 5, 556 175, 725 , 655 156,196} 3,134, 839 35, 499 149, 236 20. 36 37, 918 
ion V: } 
Kentucky. ...........- 3, 960 12, 022) 2, 989 150, 856 36, 449 114, 874 2, 473, 206 26, 108 108, 161 22. 04 33, 590 
Michigan............-- 10, 138 53, 254) 11, 688 452, 640 102, 954 390,160} 13,121,778 88, 67: 381, 396 34. 00 110, 490 
eas as 22, 907 31, 384) 9, 718 262, 366 87, 882 244,122} 7,416,872 55, 482 232, 422 31. 08 57, 892 
on VI: 
Refinols iikptebecnmieoes 17, 496 36, 556 15, 154 246, 805 96, 708 229,916) 5,556, 934 52, 254 203, 421 25. 54 
a 5, 745 27, 628 8, 553 149, 006 47,975 141, 497 3, 591, 165 32, 158 131, 931 26.19 34, 467 
Minnesota..........--- 6, 615 10, 480 2, 647 150, 090 28, 892 135, 750 3, 261, 209 30, 852 128, 718 24. 45 33, 477 
Wisconsin-...........- 6, 766 12, 305 4, 223 97, 993 31, 170 87,965) 2, 583, 876 19, 992 81, 251 29. 77 E 
Region VII 
Seer 5, 758 5, 106 1, 444 54, 215 14, 294 49,046) 1,195, 221 11, 147 44,141 25. 50 11, 789 
eee 7, 600 4, 379 46, 046 11, 090 49,716} 1,290,138 11, 299 46, 170 26. 57 9, 958 
ae 7, 712 16, 451 6, 149 136, 066 42, 330 116, 886) 2, 408, 154 26, 565 107, 387 21. 49 29, 945 
ea 5,105 2, 575 1, 259 37, 831 10, 011 39, 381 971, 236 8, 950 7, 803 25.17 7, 574 
North Dakota__......- 1,009 810 20 21,010 2, 211 20, 527 549, 873 4, 665 18, 7 7. 36 4, 832 
South Dakota__....._- 972 841 142 15, 043 2, 044 14, 180 324, 110 3, 223 13, 371 23. 41 3, 266 
Region VIII 
Arkansas.............- 5, 521 x 1, 429 64, 693 12, 877 48, 684 934, 686 11, 065 45, 690 19. 55 14, 058 
SSE 7, 160 10, 276 1, 916 73, 905 13, 464 68,895) 1, 461, 037 15, 658 62, 556 22. 06 16, 784 
Oklahoma..-__......... 11, 536 7, 244 1, 957 58, 599 16, 560 53, 200 1, 253, 006 12, 091 48, 686 24. 38 12, 218 
Teme. —- CER 40, 279 17, 273 4,310 109, 817 29, 955 109,997} 2,370,995 24, 999 106, 979 21.81 : 
m IX: 
eee 5, 710 3, 582 710 24,151 4, 980 21, 769 516, 612 4, 948 20, 357 26. 45 4, 954 
PAOMENA...........<.. 2, 433 2,801 404 35, 737 6, 662 35, 400 843,058) 8, 045 35, 400 23. 69 7, 959 
New Mexico___.------- 2, 938 2, 905 327 22, 982 2, 631 18, 826 452, 079 4, 279 17, 756 24. 45 3, 945 
Se inkreearasemee 2, 567 2, 551! 657 28, 974 9, 362 27,175 711, 544 6,176 24, 385 27. 22 5, 756 
— niles 826 1,042 180 13, 262 2, 525 14, 358 410, 316 3, 263 13, 443 28. 86 2, 920 
gion X: 
a 5, 507 5, 351 1,172 30, 817 6, 083 21, 360 543, 879 4, 855 20, 157 25. 91 6, 702 
Raa 36, 855 74, 107 23, 520 538, 374 206, 400 446, 532) 12, 267, 782 101, 485 412, 485 28. 44 115, 319 
SI Liisa cosandisdseiateniatnbhon 617 1, 576 550 19, 967 9, 102 8) (8) (8) (8) (*) 
| eiaeatiegeaaal 1, 956 2, 267 514 19, 435 5, 657 22, 915 722, 435 5, 208 21, 659 32. 07 4, 087 
Region XI: 
| gee eee 608 1,121 123 23, 312 2, 901 28, 658 991, 873 6, 513 27, 653) 34. 91 (*) 
_. eae 2, 756 2, 297 385 31, 373 4, 806 28, 387 774, 233 6, 452 27, 103 7. 60 6, 689 
See 4, 262 15, 565 2, 368 128, 911 27, 635 122, 024 3, 644, 034 27, 733 116, 361) 30. 23 27, 036 
Washington aa Gehcieiae een 5, 581 22, 496 3, ox 199, 245 39, 557 186, 356 5, 494, 009 42,354 175, 501) 30. 02 40, 998 
| 
1 Includes, except as otherwise noted, data for the Federal employees’ unem- 6 Not adjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate com- 
ployment insurance program, administered by the States as agents of the Federal bined-wage plan. 
Government. 7 optics: oy Alaska and Hawaii. 
3 Total excludes transitiona: claims. 8 Data not received. 
3 Excludes — filed solely under the Federal employees’ unemployment in- ® Data not available. 
surance progra: 4 j = . a ee eT 
Tota we estemetes tor Hawall. ——~ of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security, and affiliated 
‘ Total, part-total, and partial. 
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Table 13.—Public assistance in the United States, by month, March 1955=March 1956! 


[Except for general assistance, includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 
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Aid to dependent children Aid to 
Aid to th Pw the 
ie pend- 
Old- perma-| Gen- 
Y perma- General ent | Aid to 
ear = Total 2 Old-age Recipients Aid to nently assistance | Total age chil- the nently | eral 
mon assistance the blind assist- and | assist- 
Families and totally; (cases) ance | dren | blind | totaly | ance 
P disabled (fami- dis- 
Number of recipients Percentage change from previous month 
2, 552, 881 624, 235} 2,253,174) 1, 699, 626 103, 045 229, 892 (4) +1.1 +0.2;) +1.1 +0.3 
2,550,724) 626,182) 2,261,283) 1,706,164/ 103,382) 232,346 —0.1) +.3) +.3) 41.1) -63 
2,547,965} 625,430} 2,260,962) 1,705,832] 103,654) 234, 649 —.1 —1)  +.3) +1.0) —7.7 
2, 548, 503 620, 303} 2,239,328) 1,691,613 103, 902 236, 828 (®) —-.8 +.2 +.9 —5.9 
2,550,101} 611,578] 2,209,299) 1,668,914) 104,140) 238, 763 +.1} —1.4) +-2) +.8) —4.1 
2, 551, 615 607, 822) 2,199,090) 1, 661, 809 104, 164 240, 299 +.1 —.6 () +.6 —.1 
2, 552, 536 604,457) 2,191,138) 1,656,814 104, 249 240, 870 (®) —.6 +.1 +.2 —2.4 
D 2, 552, 991 598,459] 2,171,169] 1,642,869] 104,444) 242, () —1.0) +.2) +.6) 1.3 
November...}...........-. 2, 554, 709 598,112) 2,173,222) 1,644,728 104, 718 242, 122 +.1 -.1 +.3 -.1 +3.8 
December-.-|......--.---- 2,552,832} 602,787) 2,193,215) 1,661,206] 104,858] 244, 007 —.1) +.8! +.1) +.8) +5.9 
1956 
p | RS See ee 2, 545, 576 605, 674) 2,205,913) 1,670,728 104, 947 245, 210 } ee —.3 +.5 +.1 +.5) +5.1 
i | eel eee 2, 538,518} 608,628} 2,220,653, 1,682,363) 104,772) 247,117 336, 000|__.._-_- —.3) +.5 —.2) +.8) 41.7 
| SEE See 2,535,419] 613,246] 2,240,856] 1, 698, 296 05,083} 249,118 336, 000}.......- —.1 +.8) +.3) +.8) —.1 
Amount of assistance Percentage change from previous month 
$232, 724, 000) $132, 393, 704 $54, 078, 960 $5, 848, 702/$12, 647,701; $21,915,000) +1.0) +0.3) +1.7 +0.5} +1.8) +1.9 
230, 874, 000} 132, 351, 618 54, 273, 669 5, 873, 069| 12, 808, 9 19, 922, 000 —.8| +.44 +.4) 41.3) —9.1 
229, 468,000} 132, 674, 197 54, 229, 682 5, 898, 355) 12, 895, 336 17, 947, 000 —.6 +.2 —.1 +.4 +.7 —9.9 
228, 480,000} 133, 292, 041 53, 830, 416 5, 964, 848) 13, 009, 522 16, 675, 000 —.4 +.5 -—.7| +1.1 +.9 —7.1 
227, 683,000) 134, 267, 369 52, 998, 023 5, 906, 557) 13, 188, 555 15, 941, 000 —-.3 +.7 —1.5 —1.0} +1.4 —4.4 
226, 881,000} 133, 649, 806 52, 770, 265 5, 888, 935) 13, 300, 930 15, 717, 000 —.4 —.5 —.4 —.3 +.9 —1.4 
227, 087,000} 133, 999, 430 52, 851, 801 5, 945, 057) 13, 284, 871 15, 366, 000 +.1 +.3 +.2) +1.0 —.1 —2.2 
228, 828,000} 136, 034, 539 &2, 512, 850 6, 039, 250) 13, 450, 637 15, 185, 000 +.8}) +1.5 —.6) +1.6) +1.2 —1.2 
November...| 230,410,000) 136, 805, 741 £2, 580, 182 6, 054, 577) 13,458,492} 15,857,000) +.7/ +.6) +.1] +.3}) +.1) +44 
December-..-| 234,133,000] 137, 666, 717 53, 415, 398 6, 090, 772} 13,709,025} 17,293,000) +1.6) +.6) +1. . +.6) +1.9) +91 
1956 
January-..-. 235, 480,000} 138, 276, 533 53, 474, 008 6, 100, 996) 13, 784, 271 18, 012, 000 +.6 +.4 +.1 +.2 +.5} +4.2 
February....| 235,733,000) 137, 284, 706 54, 051, 818 6, 110, 375| 13, 943, 747 18, 506, 000 +.1 —.7| +1.1 +.2) +1.2) +2.7 
March......- 236, 918,000) 137,091, 819 54, 818, 312 6, 144, 744) 14,082,132) 18, 567,000 +.5 -. +1.4 +.6) +1 +.3 









































1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data subject 


to revision. 


2 Total exceeds sum of columns because of inclusion of vendor payments for 
medical care from general assistance funds and from special medical funds; data 
for such expenditures partly estimated for some States. 


3 Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in fam_ 


ilies in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in deter 


mining the amount of assistance. 
4 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 


§ Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 





GROUP-PRACTICE PLANS 
(Continued from page 11) 
benefits only to employees and not to 
dependents frequently omitted this 
benefit. The enrollment in such plans 
is predominantly male because of the 
character of the industry in which 

the plan is established. 

Surgeons are generally found on 
the staffs of the plans, but in many 
instances the surgical benefit was 
separately financed through another 
form of insurance, or through use of 
a fee schedule and cash indemnifica- 
tion to the patient of specified 
amounts. 

A large number of plans provide 
their membership with a variety of 
outpatient diagnostic and therapeutic 


Bulletin, June 1956 


aids and services not ordinarily avail- 
able on a prepaid basis. The follow- 
ing services are given on a fully pre- 
paid basis for a large majority of the 
members: diagnostic X-rays, electro- 
cardiograms, basal metabolism tests, 
physiotherapy, and ambulance. Extra 
charges are required of dependents— 
as distinguished from members—more 
frequently than of members. X-ray 
treatment is frequently not provided, 
but when offered it is usually fully 
prepaid for members and involves 
extra charges for dependents. The 
same is true of appliances and of the 
pharmaceutical items obtained from 
plans operating a pharmacy. 

These group-practice prepayment 
plans, through the years in which 


they have been operating, have al- 
ready produced a large body of ex- 
perience in the provision of broad 
health benefits through periodic pre- 
payment. In terms of coverage, their 
impact in the total voluntary health 
insurance field is small. It is evi- 
dent that the number of these plans 
and the number of persons provided 
with medical services through group- 
practice arrangements will continue 
to expand. Whether this expansion 
will be in the direction of providing 
the membership with fully compre- 
hensive benefits or of rounding out 
other forms of voluntary health in- 
surance is problematical. At this 
time, the latter appears the more 
likely development. 
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Table 14.—Amount of vendor payments for medical care for recipients of public assistance, by program and State, 
March 1956! 
| | d to th 
} Aid to the perma- 
| Aid to dependent | General 
State Old-age assistance children Aid to the blind — = assistance 2 
| | 
Se a EE ee ee. ee es | $11, 395, 040 $2, 051, 683 $313, 720 $2, 075, 177 3 $6, 214, 000 
i) Ee es oko 
(4) 29, 198 
‘ 87, 360 
70, 422 (5) 
1,077 182 
15, 768 (5) 
262, 429 555, 071 
(‘) 207, 393 
| (*) 212, 545 
ec Riastal ed ihaditinntnandcinainscbihidedten 236, 716 47, 190 | 5, 406 35, 742 44, 611 
243 4,910 | 2, 050 | 1,953 
49, 104 13, 446 | 1, 605 3, 414 | 42, 569 
2, 207, 293 144, 453 | 2, 551 501, 030 | 138, 988 
| aa ee eee 2,7 25, 978 | 103, 250 
1, 285, 627 109,115 | 37, 847 9, 160 | 385, 664 
EE Re Re en EET Tee ee SE ee Oe yet 1, ee ae) ES. eee eee ee ee ee eee | 176, 528 
ODE IE SOE RS CT NEN TE RA 8 RR RES ee OR I ets Ryne atch ee eee 195, 868 
rs | rE ea EE ee aI INE: (4) 71, 400 
8 AES Ee a eee | 72, 540 13, 648 2, 403 5, 560 (5) 
TE iinet tor dan ns saeeememedbasicncennennnnsneskbecdes | canst patina bdont 17, 087 ae ee eee 165, 120 
| 
Do tos natinccndencdatnaccanimnennecnabnsliinn 28, 626 34, 578 1, 836 6, 356 2, 366 
iio cinsinainnmesaigiiniiow mn niniink ies 2, 196, 664 790, 800 90, 363 866, 824 (5) 
North Carolina 47, 460 SS een 12, 535 203, 129 
Th noc cmeen 134, 722 19, 154 | 1,170 22, 232 26, 470 
a ea a 260, 401 18, 134 | rE AS |< ene ere cee 912, 371 
(on eth RR NR ANE ANS TRAE Ae SS AA EMRE PITRE IS AMMO 216, 542 
|e SS a aS gE 133, 988 113, 949 31, 176 50, 759 66, 305 
SE EE Se ae 2 ee 50, 533 , 300 < 17, 577 41, 017 
nS ni nienbconnbaickbincibniivesnasihbdatad boccsicndk tude Sees tates ceccckcc ace wtbcaweEeeinswecduns tices 13, 323 
NET EL Re Se ee eT Cane Se eS eek ee eae ee eres Ee Pe 95, 713 
0 SE ae ee | ee Sener eee ae 1,044 1, 384 135 $79 465 
ER EE See ee eee ee, Se 357 109 16 50 132 
NE ile se sb chpnb nage mdbetaininnannnsihnconds binkilneinns acvdmsiceddmabltal Etkebik «ds nw cava nepeac dancin bite unaa dena aeie eee tian ae 9,170 
I this. eka netaninumninmitias nei ctemecnbebniiea 1, 145, 530 127, 323 8, 835 129, 336 119, 002 
i ne a bak ee 552, 921 125, 118 12, 987 | 5, 908 243, 832 
le nih eek nnceeiiawe mnigan nade himmcnu bade bse dint edemenaebadbebbnddknvciacana oad edecsacmaaiee | pukattsiedthccwousue 39, 047 
1 For the special types of public assistance figures in italics represent pay- 3 Includes an estimated amount for States making vendor payments for medical 
ments made without Federal participation. States not shown made no vendor 


care from general assistance funds and from special medical funds and reporting 


payments during the month or did not report such payments. these data semiannually but not on a month 





2 In all States except California, Dlinois, Kansas, Louisiana, Massachusetts, 
Nevada, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Utah, and the Virgin Islands includes pay- 
ments made on behalf of recipients of the special types of public assistance. 


5 Data not available. 


7 basis. 
4 No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS 
(Continued from page 24) 
1956, pp. 235-241. $1.25. 

HOWELL, TREVOR H. ‘‘Basic Problems 
of the Aged and Chronic Sick: Re- 
port of a Survey in Croydon, Eng- 
land.” Journal of the American 
Geriatrics Society, Baltimore, Vol. 
4, Mar. 1956, pp. 224-234. $1.25. 

NEw YorK (STATE). STATE COMMIS- 
SION ON PENSIONS. Report ...on 
Supplementation or Coordination 
of Social Security Coverage and 
Benefits of State Employees’ Re- 
tirement System, 1956. (Legisla- 
tive Document (1956) No. 13.) Al- 
bany: Williams Press, Inc., 1956. 
49 pp. 

Includes cost estimates. 

U. S. Concress. SENATE. COMMITTEE 
ON FINANCE. Social Security 
Amendments of 1955. Hearings, 
84th Congress, 2d Session on H. R. 
7225. Washington: U. S. Govt. 
Print. Off., 1956. 2 vols. 


U. S. Concress. SENATE. COMMITTEE 
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ON LABOR AND PUBLIC WELFARE. 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON WELFARE AND 
PENSION Funps. Welfare and Pen- 
sion Plans Investigation. Hearings, 
84th Congress, 1st Session, Pursu- 
ant to S. Res. 40, Continuing the 
Authority of the Committee on La- 
bor and Public Welfare to Investi- 
gate Employee Welfare and Pen- 
sion Plans and Funds Subject to 
Collective Bargaining. Part 3. 
Washington: U.S. Govt. Print Off., 
1956. 


{ Public Welfare 


Frost, Resecca. The Changing Em- 
phasis in the Function of the Medi- 
cal Social Worker. Washington: 
American Association of Medical 
Social Workers, 1955. 43 pp. 
Includes a selected annotated bib- 

liography for 1941-53. 

GREENFIELD, MARGARET. Self-Support 
in Aid to Dependent Children: The 
California Experience. Berkeley: 
University of California, Bureau of 


Public Administration, 1956. 

pp. $2. 

Discusses the California program 
for helping adults in families receiv- 
ing aid to dependent children to be- 
come self-supporting. 

HILLMAN, ARTHUR. Sociology and So- 
cial Work. Washington: Public 
Affairs Press, 1956. 72 pp. $1. 
Considers social work in contempo- 

rary society, services under govern- 
mental auspices, voluntary agencies 
and their roles, methods, social work 
as a profession, and social values and 
current issues. 

HorrMan, Isaac. “Research, Social 
Work, and Scholarship.” Social 
Service Review, Chicago, Vol. 30, 
Mar. 1956, pp. 20-32. $1.75. 

How research can play its most 
effective role in social work. 

Srporin, Max. “Family - Centered 
Casework in a Psychiatric Setting.” 
Social Casework, New York, Vol. 37, 
Apr. 1956, pp. 167-174. 50 cents. 

VAN VALEN, MarRTHAB. “An Approach 
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Table 15.—Average payments including vendor Ly ype for medical care, average amount of money payments, and 
average amount of vendor payments for assistance cases, by program and State, March 1956! 
Aid to dependent children Aid to the permanently 
Old-age assistance (er family) Aid to the blind ond otal Gian’ 
! 
State Money | Vendor Money | Vendor Money Vendor Money | Vendor 
All | pay: | iments | All | pay: | shents | Al | pay. | ments | All | pay. | ments 
assist coe for assist: B apa for assist: — for assist: — for 
a Tecip- | medical | 2° reciP- | medical | 920? | toreciP- | medical | S00e? | to recip | medical 
ients * enre * ients 3 care? ients * care ? ients * care 
Total, 53 States ¢..........22.... $54.07 | $49.87 $4.49 | $89.39] $86.16 $3.35} $58.48} $55.67 $2.99 | $56.53 | $48.80 $8. 33 
: 32. 38 32.35 04 41.18 41.13 . 05 33.18 33.15 .08 34.15 34.10 
) 71. 74 71.19 i eres ae Be eS Re eS 88. 64 87. 35 1.29 (8) (8) ®) 
: 88. 65 71. 65 17.00} 135.87 | 119.87 16. 00 91. 90 76. 90 15.00 | 116.70 83. 70 33. 00 
53. 48 53. 40 .08| 109.29] 109.21 | CE EE MES TI 61. 60. 83 47 
| 46. 12 35. 31 10. 81 83. 27 81. 34 1. 93 . 38 48. 21 9.17 59.14 47.03 12.11 
) 60. 71 42. 10 20.28 | 136.44] 125.35 11.13 67. 30 51.7 16. 40 80. 67 42. 81 39. 47 
) 50. 47 38. 21 13. 00 91. 01 82. 81 8. 33 63. 87 52.14 12. 29 (8) (5) ® 
) 67.13 60. 39 7.04} 114.64] 105.09 10.11 75. 03 66. 98 8. 58 71. 58 62. 38 9. 58 
54. 27 54. 26 (6) 73. 49 73. 24 25 50. 79 50. 66 .13 45.03 44. 88 15 
: 50. 51 46. 55 4.00 84. 57 81. 59 3.00 54.12 51.12 3.00 58.12 52.12 6.00 
81. 57 56. 56 25.50} 130.38 | 119.43 11.31 | 10297] 101.87 1.87 | 101.73 58. 09 46. 97 
56. 87 56. 10 | ees 8 er! ees 63. 87 63. 44 1. 53 74. 05 73.12 10. 50 
70.13 45. 81 25.02 | 125.01 | 111.81 13. 48 84.18 53. 65 31.33 7. 56 51. 21 7.90 
if 57. 52 55. 89 5 EE I I EE Se ESS (®) @) ® 
New Hampshire. ............-..---- 61.77 49. 79 12. 00 132.68 | 119.30 13. 50 65. 42 56. 42 9.00 75. 48 55. 68 20. 00 
 chidinwiniacscwcaysesdcccelestiaaetinadiail > semeads 121.07 | 118.42 2.65 69. 40 69. 45 PE SEE CPE 
A eS ae 47. 21 44. 05 3. 16 78. 46 72.72 5.74 47. 56 42.71 4.84 43. 80 39. 95 3. 85 
) | o, a ee 82. 66 63. 63 22.46} 142.22) 129.32 14. 47 91. 42 73. 97 20. 68 87. 43 68. 88 21.49 
) North Carolina....................- 32. 56 31. 64 . 92 62. 74 61. 82 | ES Tee, La 38. 39 37. 39 1.00 
; pi | eee eee 69. 62 53. 95 16.72 | 123.81 | 112.74 11. 90 65.12 55. 20 9. 92 78.72 56. 52 23. 91 
ec ee ee 58. 65 56. 02 2. 63 92.10 91. 02 1.08 58. 50 55. 52 EG a fan ee eee 
Po SS eS FES 46. 40 43. 91 2. 49 107.17 103. 30 3. 87 51. 03 49.14 1.88 54. 96 51. 08 3. 88 
} i eres 62. 25 57. 56 6.32} 114.89] 104.89 10. 00 70. 86 65.19 7.63 75. 76 67. 54 11.25 
ERE ES es 60. 44 60. 33 ey 112.08 | 111.62 + 67. 00 66. 44 . 56 65. 16 64. 95 -21 
pt eae 18. 53 18. 09 .53| 34.84 34. 34 . 50 () ¢) (*) 19. 07 18. 57 - 50 
j . ee se Se 78. 68 59. 01 19.93} 119.73 106. 49 13. 78 91. 06 79. 73 11. 43 97.76 74.18 23. 89 
ee idtricniideiamenhdbiidinan 65. 84 52. 81 13.17 | 145.66 | 130.49 15. 83 71. 26 59. 73 11.64 97.32 66. 91 30. 53 
| 
7 
2 
r 





* 1 Averages for general assistance not computed because of difference among 
States in policy or practice regarding use of general assistance funds to pay medi- 
ial types of public assistance. Figures in italics 
represent payments made without Federal participation. States not shown made 
no vendor payments during the month or did not report such payments. 

2 Averages based on cases receiving money payments, vendor payments for 


cal bills for recipients of the s 


medical care, or both. 


average money 


6 Less than 1 cent. 


3 Averages based on number of cases receiving payments. See tables 16-19 for 
yments for States not making vendor payments. 

4 For aid to the permanently and totally disabled represents data for the 45 
States with programs in operation. 

5 No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 


7 Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients. 





to Mobile Dependent Families.” 
Social Casework, New York, Vol. 
37, Apr. 1956, pp. 180-186. 50 cents. 
WASHINGTON (STATE). DEPARTMENT 
OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE. Public As- 
sistance in the State of Washing- 
ton, 1939-1957. Olympia: The De- 
partment, 1955. 34 pp. Processed. 


Child Welfare 


ALT, HERSCHEL. Forging Tools for 
Mental Health. (Monograph No. 
4.) New York: Jewish Board of 
Guardians, Publishers, 1955. 197 
pp. 

Highlights in the child welfare work 
of the Jewish Board of Guardians, 
1944-54. 

BEAVEN, Pau W. “The Adoption of 
Retarded Children.” Child Wel- 
fare, New York, Vol. 35, Apr. 1956, 
pp. 20-22. 35 cents. 

Extson, ALEX. “The Legal Profes- 
sion’s Responsibility in Adoption.” 
Child Welfare, New York, Vol. 35, 
Mar. 1956, pp. 21-24. 35 cents. 


FRAIBERG, SELMA. “Some Aspects of 
Bulletin, June 1956 





Residential Casework with Chil- 

dren.” Social Casework, New York, 

Vol. 37, Apr. 1956, pp. 159-167. 50 

cents. 

LADIMER, IrvING. Promise For Youth: 
I—Exploring Psychiatric Research 
in Juvenile Delinquency. New 
York: Welfare and Health Council 
of New York City, 1955. 61 pp. 
Summary of a conference held in 

March 1955. 

POLIER, JUSTINE WISE. Back to What 
Woodshed? (Public Affairs Pam- 
phlet No. 232.) New York: Public 
Affairs Committee, 1956. 28 pp. 
25 cents. 

Judge Polier, of the Domestic Rela- 
tions Court in New York City, 
points out the failure of punishment 
as a deterrent to asocial behavior and 
urges the use of supportive social 
casework in curbing delinquent be- 
havior. 

Reip, JOSEPH H. “Ensuring Adoption 
for Hard-to-Place Children.” Child 
Welfare, New York, Vol. 35, Mar. 
1956, pp. 4-8. 35 cents. 


SPRINGER, HELEN L. “Sharing Re- 


sponsibility with Applicants to 
Adopt.” Child Welfare, New York, 
Vol. 35, Mar. 1956, pp. 9-11. 35 
cents. 

“Symposium: Intake in Casework 
Services for Children.” Child Wel- 
fare, New York, Vol. 35, Apr. 1956, 
pp. 1-13. 35 cents. 

U. S. Concress. SENATE. COMMITTEE 
ON THE JUDICIARY. SUBCOMMITTEE 
To INVESTIGATE JUVENILE DELIN- 
QUENCY. Juvenile Delinquency (In- 
terstate Adoption Practices). Hear- 
ings, 84th Congress, 2d Session, on 
S. Res. 62, Investigation of Juvenile 
Delinquency in the United States. 
Washington: U. S. Govt. Print. 
Off., 1956. 240 pp. 

Hearings on black-market baby 
cases. 


Health and Medical Care 


AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. BU- 
REAU OF MEDICAL ECONOMIC RE- 
SEARCH. The Story in Charts of the 
Economic Position of Medical Care, 
1929-1953. (Bulletin 99A.) Chi- 
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Table 16.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments 
to recipients, by State, March 1956} 


[Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 






































Table 17.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments to 
recipients, by State, March 1956} 


{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 





























payments] payments] 
| 
| > 
—” Percentage change from— r pet oc Percentage change from— 
Num- Num- 
State ber of | February 1956 March 1955 State ber of February 1956 March 1955 
; recip- in— in— of recip- in— in— 
ients Total Aver- | _ ients Total Aver- 
amount age | . amount age cs 
| N oo Amount — Amount — Amount — Amount 
| 
| | 
Total 2_._|2, 535, 419} $137, 091, 819) $54.07) —0.1) —0.1 —0.7 +3.5 Total 2__.| 105, 083 $6, 144, 744 [$58.48 | +0.3 +0.6 +2.0 +5.1 
eae 98, 419 3, 187, 084 32. 38) +1.0) +1.2} +54.8 + 64.3 [| ee 1, 678 55, 678 | 33.18 +.8 | +. +6.4 +1.1 
Alaska...-. i 107,711} 64.93) +. 1| —.2 —2.4 +.1 Alaska... ..- 72 4,942 | 68.64 (3) (3) (3) (8) 
a 13, 978 779, 085) 55. 74| —.3) —.2 +1.7 +1.6 \ ee 7 49, 540 | 64. 67 +. +.4 +5.1 +6.9 
, a 54, 514 1, 798, 883 . —.1) —.2 +2.2 —.8 ., 2, 024 79,977 | 39.51 (4) —.2 +3.2 +.7 
Ses 268, 642 19, 273, 541; 71 74| (’) +.1 —.6 +5.7 Calif. 2_._.. 13, 031 1,155,022 | 88. 64 +.9 +.6 +4.1 +8.9 
Colo. 32__... 52, 995 4,349,051} 82.07| —.2 —.2 +.6 +9.6 CU incaa 329 22,067 | 67.07 | +2.2 +3.2 +.9 +1.8 
LL 16, 524 1, 464,801} 88. 65) —.4! —.2 —1.5 +5.9 Conn...... 337 30,970 | 91.90 -.9 —3.2 +6.6 +10.3 
. 1, 607 71,453) 44. 46) —.6 +.1 —3.1 +8.5 a 215 13,485 | 62.72 0 +.5 —.5 +2.3 
1k aa 3, 068 164,072) 53.48) +.3) +.3) +11 +1.4 oT : ae. 252 15,215 | 60.38 | —.4 -.9} —2.3 —.6 
__| Se 68, 970 3, 232,124) 46 86) —.1/) (3) —.3 +1.4 _, ae 2, 687 131,372 | 48.89 | —1.0 —1.0 —6.5 —6.4 
| ee 98, 000 3, 743,135] 38.20) —.1) (4) +.2 +1.6 RY. 3, 436 148, 623 | 43.25 | +.6 +.5 2.3 +3.4 
Hawaii---- 1, 691 77, 995 46. 12! —1.1] —1.1 —6.7 —9.5 Hawaii-_--_- 106 6, 082 | 57.38 | —1.9 —.4 |) —10.2 —8.7 
saano...... 8, 530 472,311) 55.37) —.3) —.2 —3.2 —1.6 Idaho.....- 189 11, 521 | 60.96 +.5 —-.8 —1.6 —1.4 
| 91, 672 5, 565,409) 60. 71\ —.4 @) —5.2 —4.0 eee 3, 480 : 7. 30 +.1 —.4 —2.4 +.8 
* SSS 34, 1,759,175) 50. 47) —.7| 3 —6.3 —.8 ee 1, 788 114, 207 | 63. 87 -.l +4.6 +.4 +5.4 
__, ae 40, 031 2, 426,167) 60. 61 —.2 (4) —4.6 +1.0 a 1, 483 109, 363 | 73.7 +.5 +.2 +2.9 +4.0 
Kans---..- 33, 2, 255, 693) 67.13} —.3 +.8) —2.2 +.7 | ae 630 47, 269 | 75.03 0 +4.8 +.3 +3.5 
_< Rhee 54,606) 1,950,426) 35.72) (3) | +.1) —1.6 —.4 5 ee 3, 085 114, 342 | 37.06] +.3 +.5] +5.9 +5.6 
en 120, 860 6, 558,601| 54.27 +.3) +.5 +1.0 +7.8 OO os cine 2, 052 104, 216 | 50.79 0 +.8 +1.5 +4.1 
Maine-.-.-- 12, 276 620,079} 50.51, —.4! —.3 —2.8 +5.9 Maine-..-- 535 28,956 | 54.12) +.4 +.4 —3.1 +3.6 
| 
| are 10, 314 475, 966| 46. 06 —.2| —.3 —2.8 —.7 7 Se 486 25,980 | 53.46 —.2 +1.1 +1.2 +10.4 
Mass. .-...- 86, 566 7,060,915) 81.57 —.3 +.1 —4.0 +1.5 Mass. .-.-.. 1, 857 191,211 |102. 97 +.8 —.5 +4.4 +15.1 
Mich...... 71, 922 4, 090,393) 56. 87 =, 4) —.2' —5.0 —1.9 Mich..-..-.. of 114, 447 | 63.87 | +.6 +.5]) —1.1 +.1 
Minn..----- 51, 374 3, 603,023) 70.13) —.1| -.1 —.9 +4.4 | eee 1, 208 101, 693 | 84.18 —.8 —.9 —2.7 +3.5 
ae , 969 2,047,280] 28.85) +.2 +.1 +2.8 +6.0 a 3, 774 131, 455 | 34.83 +.3 +.4 +8.5 +10.0 
_ ee 130, 196 6,470,497} 49.70) —.3) -.3) —21 -1.8 Mo. 3__.... , 596 275, 760 | 60.00 | +1.3 +1.3 | +149 +25.3 
Bont...... 8, 504, 295 . 06 —.7| —.8 —5.3 —4.7 ae 425 27,826 | 65.47 | +1.0 +.6 —4.3 —2.6 
_ 17, 516) $918,898) 52.46 —.2| +.1 —2.4 +2.4 as 809 § 52,744 | 65. 20 +.4 +1.0 | +11.0 +25.2 
eee 2, 591 149,034) 57.52) —.2| —-.1) —2.4 —2.2 Nev.......- 119 8,845 | 74.33 | +3.5 +2.1 | +144 +13.7 
SLE 6, 045 373,415) 61.77 —.4 —.5 —5.0 —.2 anscaiaieaga 7 17, 466 | 65. 42 —.7 —1.1 —3.6 —.5 
Ss 19, 839 1,427,727) 71.97 —.3 —1.1) —3.4 +2.1 63, 502 | 69.40 | +.1 —.4|) +3.9 +4.8 
N. Mex... , 061 427,780) 47.21; —2.2 —2.1| —25.3 —23.9 18, 024 | 47.56 | +1.3 +.8) —11.7 —12.0 
_* as 97, 788 , 083, 82. —.5 —.1 —5.5 —.3 399, 402 | 91.42 +.3 +2.0 —.6 +2.7 
51, 587 1, 679, 436) 32.56) +.2 +2.0 +.2 +4.1 199, 624 | 40.92 | +.7 +.9}] +1.3 +2.4 
N. Dak --. 8, 058 560,976} 69.62) —.2 —3.8) -—2.8 +7.3 % 65.12 | —1.7] +12.0] +2.6 +17.6 
O.. ciin 99, 141 5,814,481) 58.65 —.2 —.5 —3.1 —2.6 219, 895 | 58. 50 +.2 +2.7 +1.2 +4.4 
aaa * 6, 107,464) 64.28) (3) +.1 —.2 +8.8 154, 77.52 | —1.2 -—1.1 —2.7 +7.6 
eee 18, 881 1, 235, 444) 65.43) —.1 +.4) —5.2 —4.4 24,611 | 74.81 0 +.3] —6.8 —5.8 
RGR Se 53, 723 2,492,934) 46.40 —.6 —1.2 —7.0 —6.2 844, 898 | 51.03 (6) —.2) +1.5 +1.3 
AG iene 43, 483 344, 667 7.93) (8) +.1 —2.9 —1.5 12, 736 7.90 —-.1 +.1 +7.3 +9.5 
. ee 7, 993 497,579} 62.25) —.4 +.5) -—3.1 +3.3 11, 762 | 70.86 0 -—.7|} —5.7 —7.6 
aa , 701 1,390,440] 32. 56 —.2 —.1 —1.4 —.2 67, 274 | 37.86 +.3 +.5 +1.8 +2.1 
467,734) 44.85) —.5) —.6| —4.4 —3.9 8,952 | 44.10} +.5 —.4 —.5 +.5 
2,128,322} 34.25) —.6| —.9) -—6.9 —7.9 127,873 | 40.40} —.3 —-.6| —3.4 —6.5 
9, 276, 644) 41.63 +.1 +.1 +.2 +7.3 295, 635 | 45.30 +.3 +.4 +1.8 +4.6 
565, 500) 60.44) —.2) (3) —1.5 -.1 16,014 | 67.00} +.4 +.4] +58 +5.9 
333, 202; 49.30) —.2 +.2) —2.2 +8.5 6,818 | 49.41 | —2.1 —2.2 | —13.2 —11.4 
12, 585) 18.53 0 —.2 +.1 +31.4 614 (3) (3) 4) (3) (3) 
520, 036) 30.98 —.5 +.2 —2.7 +.8 49,320 | 37.59 | +.1 +.8 +.4 +6.0 
4, 521,446) 78.68) (‘) —4.44 —4.1) 6422.5 70,388 | 91.06) +.4 —.5) —1.4] 7413.9 
659,113} 28.48 —.5 +1.8 —6.4 —3.8 37,293 | 32.23 | +.2 +1.0 —3.0 —3.0 
2, 764,323) 65.84) —.3 +.8) -—3.3 +1.3 79, 525 | 71.26) +.7 +2.1| —3.5 —.3 
58.89} —.2 —.4, —3.4 —2.7 4,390 | 65.52} (3) (3) (3) @) 



































1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data subject 


revision. 

3 Includes 4,344 recipients aged 60-64 in Colorado and payments of 3392,174 
to these recipients. ch payments are made without Federal participation. 

3 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

4 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

‘In addition, supplemental payments of $139,977 were made to recipients 
from genera! assistance funds. 

© Based on data excluding vendor payments for medical care for March 1955. 








‘i en deiation of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data subject 
revision. 

2 Data include recipients of payments made without Federal icipation 
and payments to these recipients as follows: California, $35,502 to 389 recipients; 
Missouri, $33,070 to 549 recipients; Pennsylvania, $390,994 to 8,078 recipients; 
and Washington, $180 to 3 recipients. 

3 Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients; percent- 
age change, on than 100 recipients. 

4 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

5In addition, supplemental payments of $7,211 were made from general 
assistance funds. 

6 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 


7 Based on data excluding vendor payments for medical care for March 1955. 


Social Security 











to 


Table 18.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, March 1956! 


{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 



























































ich 
| | | 
—_— | Number of recipients Payments to recipients | Percentage change from— 
| | 
| 
Number | Average per— | February 1956 in— March 1955 in— 
tis State ‘ of | | in 
amilies , ota | 
Total | Children Ps nl | | Masher Maniier 
Family | Recipient of Amount of Amount 
re | | | families families 
“| | | ] 
= GOD vdwisicctvcleste’ 613, 246 2,240,856 | 1, 698,296 | $54,818, 312 | $89. 39 | $24. 46 +0.8 | +1.4 —1.8 +1.4 
(xi De ee 19, 623 76,179 | 58, 632 | 808, 133 41.18 | 10. 61 +1.6 | +1.8 +11.3 +5.9 
5.1 pS ae ere es 1, 405 4,877 | 3, 592 142, 035 101. 09 29.12 +2.3 +2.2 +16.0 +81.9 
— pe a Pees A 4, 716 18, 264 | 13, 851 427, 558 90. 66 | 23. 41 +1.7 +2.1 —.8 —.4 
1.1 ee eed 8,163 31, 009 | 24) 066 | 459, 585 56. 30 14. 82 +3.4 +4.0 —11.0 —9.2 
ie ee ae 53, 367 182, 430 140,154 | 6, 762, 042 126. 71 | 37.07 +.7 +1.1 —5.7 —4.9 
6.9 CE nasabcesnabtheaandwaid 5, 898 22, 386 | 7, 235 | 651, 610 110. 48 | 29. 11 +.6 +1.4 —2.1 —.5 
-.7 oo eee 5, 37 17, 347 12, 906 730, 698 135. 87 | 42.12 +.6 +1.5 +7.2 +6.7 
8.9 ee eee @: 1,181 4,618 3, 542 | 100, 590 85.17 | 21.78 +.8 +.9 +8.2 +7.2 
1.8 District of Columbia ---.-.---- ¥ 2,113 9, 005 7,030 | 230, 936 109. 29 | 25. 65 +2.0 +1.8 —10.0 —8.1 
.: | ee ee 21, 295 75, 664 | 57, 819 1,170, 528 54. 97 15. 47 —.4 —.3 +1.4 +2.2 
-.6 CGO on essai cee ansenten 15,018 55,171 | 42,163 | 1, 139, 076 75. 85 | 20. 65 +.7 +.7 +.4 +1.0 
6.4 ON EE 3, 185 12, 050 | 9, 546 265, 228 $3. 27 | 22. 01 —1.1 —.5 —3.9 —12.6 
EE ae ee ee | 1,343 6, 673 | 4, 908 240, 627 130. 56 | 36. 06 —.2 +.3 —5.2 —1.9 
3.4 Ea Re. wal 22,710 88, 671 | 67,255 | 3,098, 585 | 136. 44 | 34. 94 +2.2 +3.1 +9.6 +13.1 
8.7 “GR ie aes | 8, 675 30, 718 22, 834 789, 490 | 91.01 | 25. 70 +.3 -.7 -.9 +.1 
1.4 - SS rare See cal 6, 825 24, 584 | 18, 319 | 757, 344 | 110. 97 | 30. 81 +1.5 +1.8 +3.4 —.6 
-.8 CO Re eee ene 4, 667 17, 142 | 13, 206 535, 036 | 114. 64 31. 21 +1.5 +2.6 +4.5 +6.3 
5.4 Oe EE Sa at 18, 697 67, 581 | 50,648 | 1, 190, 555 | 63. 68 | 17. 62 (3) -.1 —.6 +.5 
4.0 Louisiana --....... ES eee: 19, 567 76, 684 | 58,509 | 1, 438, 027 | 73.49 | 18.75 +2.4 +3.3 +7.5 +21.5 
e | | IR BS eae ee 4, 482 15, 545 | 11, 244 | 379, 051 | 84. 57 | 24. 38 +.7 +.5 —.4 +3.0 
le | 
4.1 SO A ROT Te: 6, 441 26, 387 | 20, 513 | 626, 826 97.32 23. 76 | +1.6 +1.4 -1.7 -.1 
3.6 Massachusetts. -.......------.- 12,77 42, 682 31, 626 1, 685, 890 130. 38 | 39. 03 +.3 +.9 —2.0 11 
Si eee eee 18, 859 65, 176 47,561 | 2,174, 890 115. 32 | 33. 37 +.2 +.5 —7.8 —3.8 
0.4 , ee ee dl 8, 097 27, 506 21, 138 1, 012, 235 125.01 | 36. 80 +.8 +.7 +3.0 +5.4 
5.1 jo ae eee | 11, 649 43, 082 | 33, 403 321, 398 27. 59 7. 46 —.6 —.8 —23.0 —15.4 
rol |. ESS Es 20, 544 73, 199 | 54, 532 1, 410, 723 68. 67 | 19. 27 +.6 +1.0 —6.7 —5.2 
3.5 (ee ee | 1,929 6, 793 | 5,155 207, 220 107. 42 30. 50 +.5 +.5 —7.3 —6.1 
0.0 eee ae 2,715 9, 928 | 7, 457 268, 433 98. 87 | 27.04 +1.1 +1.3 +5.3 +10.3 
5.3 i... aes: 394 1, 378 | 1, 035 | 35, 023 88. 89 25. 42 +4.8 +5.2 (4) (§) 
t New Hampshire -----..--.--- ie 1,011 3, 784 | 2, $54 | 134, 138 132. 68 | 35. 45 —.6 —.3 —5.2 —3.3 
3.7 New Jersey......-.----------+- | 6,431 21, 535 16,311 | 778,616 | «121.07 | = 36.16 +1.2 +1.3 9.7 +13.9 
-.5 New Mexico_..........------.- 6, 023 22, 395 17, 098 | 472, 561 | 78. 46 21.10 +.2 —.1 —12.4 —11.5 
J 2 =e a 54, 638 200, 078 | 147, 560 | 7, 770, 536 | 142. 22 38. 84 +.3 +1.5 +.8 +3.9 
4.8 North Carolina............--... 19, 973 76, 896 | 58, 893 1, 253, 191 62. 74 | 16. 30 +1.5 +2.0 +.9 +2.1 
2.0 Wortn Dewote..... 5... cc 1, 609 5, 892 | 4, 505 | 199, 203 123. 81 33. 81 +2.4 +2.5 +5.7 +14.6 
2.7 RS ea RS er | 16, 844 64, 126 48,738 | 51,551, 266 92. 10 24.19 +1.3 +1.0 +10.0 +10.6 
2.4 a eee: 15, 687 | 52, 350 | 39, 955 1, 270, 324 80. 98 | 24. 27 +.2 +.1 +.1 +6.1 
7.6 OE inn ccsvcnnncndncareedad 3, 599 | 12, $43 9, 710 | 439, 312 122.07 | 34. 21 +1.6 +1.7 —9.8 —8.9 
4.4 ee aa ae: | 29, 415 | 112, 794 | 85,479 | 3,152,410 107.17 | 27. 95 +.7 —.1 —4.1 —2.7 
re |) 3 RDS: | 41, 342 | 144, 761 | 111; 04 | 433, 7 10. 49 | 3.00 +.2 +1 —22 +.1 
4 | | 
1.3 ee 3, 430 11, 876 | 8, 757 | 394, 058 | 114. 89 | 33. 18 0 -.1 +.4 +4.1 
9.5 South Carolina_..........----.- 8, 220 31, 832 | 24, 844 390, 200 | 47. 47 12. 26 +.2 +.2 —2.3 —2.3 
Gomtt) DGMoth. ......-.<........ 2, 778 9, 325 7, 109 229, 404 32. 58 | 24. 60 +.3 +.8 —3.3 —1.5 
7.6 19, 647 70, 839 | 52, 886 1, 186, 003 60. 37 | 16. 74 —.1 @) —9.7 —8.7 
2.1 21, 354 86, 462 | 65, 380 1, 382, 013 64. 72 | 15. 98 +1.4 +11.3 —8.3 —1.4 
5 2, 975 10, 435 | 7, 759 | 333, 442 112. 08 | 31.95 +.7 +.5 —7.2 -7.9 
6.5 1,102 | 3, 837 | , 876 | 89, 444 81.17 | 23. 31 +1.8 +2.3 —1.3 +2. 5 
4.6 218 801 | 656 | 7, 596 34. $4 9.48 —.5 -.9 +17.2 +65.3 
5.9 9, 142 35, 822 7,771 | 610, 601 79 17.05 +1.4 +1.9 +2.9 +6.8 
1.4 9, 241 31, 786 | 23,372} 1,106,455 119. 73 | 34. 81 +2.3 +1.0 +.1 $414.9 
6.0 West Virgieti.................. | 17, 57: 66, 619 51,812 1, 337, 529 76.12 20. 08 +.1 +3.4 —7.2 —3.5 
3.9 |. |, eee 8, 162 28, 816 21,312 | 1,188,887 | 145. 66 41. 26 +.5 +1.2 —21 +3.2 
- ee aS 620 2, 223 1, 696 68, O11 | 109. 70 30. 59 +1.1 +.7 +8.4 +9.1 
* | | 
-.3 
1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data subject 3 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
= to revision. ‘ Not computed; July 1955 first month of operation under approved plan. 
2 Includes as pee the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in 5In addition, supplemental payments of $154,548 were made from general 
ject families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in assistance funds to 4,175 families. 
_ determining the amount of assistance. ® Based on data excluding vendor payments for medical care for March 1955. 
its; 
its; 
nt- 
(Continued from page 33) POLLACK, JEROME. Experience Under COMMITTEE ON HEALTH. Survey of 
ral cago: The Association, 1955. 8 pp. Social Insurance Programs for Per- Sickness and Disability. Hearings, 
AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. CoUN- manent and Temporary Disability 84th Congress, 2d Session, on S. 
55. CIL ON INDUSTRIAL HEALTH. Medi- in the United States. Philadelphia: 3076, A Bill to Provide for a Con- 
cal Relations in Workmen’s Com- Industrial Relations Research As- tinuing Survey and Special Studies 
pensation: A Guide for the Evalu- sociation, 1955. 4 pp. of Sickness and Disability in the 
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Table 19.—Aid to the permanently and totally disabled: 
Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, 
March 1956! 


{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 
payments] 















































: | 
| poy Percentage change from— 
| 
Num- | | ' 
State ber of February 1956 March 1955 
. recip- } | in— | in— 
ients Total Aver- | 
amount (| age ly | -= | 
| - “eg panes — |Amount 
| | | 
Total....| 249,118 | $14, 082, 132 |$56.53 | +0.8| +1.0/ +84] +11.3 
| 11, 381 388,656 | 34.15) +1.1 | 41.7) 419.6| +4148 
eee 5, 276 166,670 | 31.59} +.8| +1.0 | +15.9 +18. 5 
Oa. ..-<.. 5,078 293, 494 5 57.80 | +.4 +.6| +2.8 LET 
oe 2, 134 249, 039 1116. 70 +1.5 +.7 | 421.9] +37.5 
_ eae 337 18,489 | 54.86 | +2.7 +1.7 | +81.2 +89. 5 
Ss 2, 296 140,747 | 61.30 | 41.4) 41.6] +47) +64 
_ 1, 386 66,166 | 47.74 |+34.0 | +34.3 |.....-.- eee S- 
“eae 11, 455 483,516 | 42.21) +.7 | +.9 | +33.2| +33.7 
Hawaii_-- 1, 302 76,997 | 59.14 | +1.5 +1.3| =1.7 =? 
Idaho__...- 893 55, 241 | 61.86 | +1.0 | +1.2) +5.4 +7.8 
ae 6, 648 536,277 | 80.67 | +22) +2.9 | +10.9 +10.8 
Kans...... 3,751 268 | 71.58) 41.8 | +1.9|4125| +17.2 
a 13, 702 616,970 | 45.03 | +1.2 41.7} 411.6) +183 
Maine_..-. 569 33,069 | 58.12 | +3.8 ee ef ee, we | Pee 
a 5,016 276, 334 | 55.09 | +.6 +1.1}+16.6{ +21.3 
Mass... ..- 10, 666 1,085,078 |101.73 | +.4 | —.1 | +7.7| +106 
Mich...... 2, 475 183, 262 | 74.05 | +1.1 | +1.1|4+123| +16.0 
Minn.....- 1,160 66,772 | 57.56 | +3.7| +4.1]+85.0] +92.7 
Miss....... 3, 567 87, 546 | 24.54 | +2.4 +2.4 | +25.2 | +24. 9 
__ eae 13, 186 686, 383 | 52.05 | +.2 +.1) -6.5| -63 
| | 
Mont...... 1, 432 93, 121 +.4 +.7| -11 | +1.8 
Nebr......- 849 2 47, 634 H 06.8 4 O00 8 lee Se 
fj 278 20; 984 75.48 | +.7 +2.1 |) +25.8| +30.7 
a 3, 806 319,685 | 84.00 | +1.1 +.6 | +21.1 | +29.6 
N. Mex....| 1,651 72,310 | 43.80 | —.1 —-.3| —9.8 —2.3 
 & ee 40,329 | 3,526,013 | 87.43} —.1| +1.0| —.2 +3.9 
i, a 12, 535 481,270 | 38.39 | +1.7 +2.4 | +17.7 +21.3 
N. Dak... 73,213 | 78.72} 4+1.8| -68|/ +89] +224 
Ohio......- 7, 946 2 402,766 | 50.69 | +2.2 +25) —.1 +1.6 
| 6, 336 369, 288 | 58.28 | (3) —.6 | +13.5 +14.2 
3, 248 245, 725 75.65} +.6 +.5 | +2.5 +3.3 
13, 091 719, 503 | 54.96} —.4 —.3} +1.3 +3.2 
19, 399 168,426 | 8.68; +.5 +.1] +28 +4.5 
1, 562 118,341 | 75.76 | +.6 +.4/] +9.9 +12.5 
7, 897 251,386 | 31.83 | —.3 —.2) +43 +5.0 
779 36,180 | 46.44 | +.1 +.5 | +16.1 +15.7 
1, 921 75,003 | 39.04 | +2.7 +2.5 | +32.1 +29. 6 
1, 844 120,152 | 65.16 | +.8 +.8| +4.6 +6.0 
507 25,679 | 50.65 | —1.7 | —2.1 | +15.5 +19.2 
100 1,907 | 19.07 | (4) (4) (4) (4) 
|) oo 4, 857 193, 853 | 39.91 | +1.5 +1.4) +7.0] +107 
Wash.....- 5, 414 529,265 | 97.76 / +.2| +.3| —.8| 5434.7 
W. Va...-- 8, 483 268,102 | 31.60| —.5 +.4] 41.9] 42.7 
, 1,176 114,454 | 97.32! +.5| -—2.0| +3.6 | +9.2 
Wyo....... 470 28, 666 | 60.99 | +.2 | +.7 —.2 +2.6 

















1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p.16. All data subject 
to revision. 
3 In addition, supplemental payments of $8,762 from general assistance funds 
—_ made to some recipients in Nebraska and $49,539 to 1,951 recipients in 
io. 


3 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
4 Percentage change not computed on base of less than 100 recipients. 
§ Based on data excluding vendor payments for medical care for March 1955. 





Table 20.—General assistance: Cases and payments to 
cases, by State, March 1956! 


{Excludes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 



























































payments] 
| a rvsaan tie 
| sia ” | Percentage change from— 
| Num- | | 
State ber of | February 1956 March 1955 
| cases in— in— 
Total Aver- 
amount | age 7 | | | 
| | Bow | amount — Amount 
| | } 
| | | 
Total ?_..| 336,000 | $18, 567,000 |$55.32 | —0.1 | +0.3 | —11.9} 15.3 
\ ree 164 | 3,948 | 24.07| +8.6| +7.4/ +72] +50 
Alaska..... 214 | 12, 411 58.00 | +7.0 | +10.7 | +43.6 +45. 4 
rc | 2, 001 84,723 | 42.34 | +6.4 | +6.4| +1.3 +7.6 
ek, 6-2, 396 | 5,207 | 13.15} +23] -2.9 —70.4 —75.3 
Jo" | ee | 32,844 | 1,660, 590 50. 56 | —1.0 —.2/] —10.3 —11.1 
Oblbic. =. |, 2.497 116, 109 | 46. 50 | —2.7 —5.1 | +2.7 +8.2 
Conn =... <. | 43,129 | $173,367 | 55.41 | +4.7 +.7 | —15.4 —21.8 
eee | 1,250 | 78,950 | 63.16 | —.2| +2.6 | —22.9| -11.9 
Ne aaa 611 38,051 | 62.28) 44.8) +37] +127] 415.0 
yy eee 5, 300 | ne EE See ee See Jencenecns 
AR cpa. | 2, 457 51,898 | 21.12) +.5)] —.7] —28 —9.8 
Hawaii-..-| 1,927 | 98,203 | 51.01 | -2.4| -20] -7.8] 182 
Idaho &____| 80 | 3,932 | 49.15) @ | ©) | ® () 
36,365 | 2,545,240 | 69.99 | -2.0 | -22 | -15.7 —15.4 
12,608 | "476, 922 | 37.83 | -1.7 | 4:7] -141] -174 
4, 618 163, 296 | 35.36 | -2.7) -56| +.3 —9.4 
2' 279 129, 509 | 56.83) -65| -62| —7.6 —7.7 
3, 268 97,282 | 20.77/ 43.4) +5.0 | =:3| «Ls 
8, 028 335, 634 | 41.81) $3.9) +46) +7.1 +13.9 
3, 754 170,491 | 45.42 43.0) -1.1 | -165} 18.3 
| | | 
1, 961 106, 466 54.29/44.7| +44 | —32.1| 35.0 
11, 956 709,477 | 59.34) -1.5| +41 | -184 —20.3 
19 582 | 1. 386,384 | 70.98} +7.1| +11.9| —93 —9.6 
7 866 490, 676 | 62.38 | +1.0| -.7| 166) -18.3 
963 12,905 | 13.40|+4.9] +46] +2.6 +.1 
6, 357 267,817 | 42.13 | +1.9 +4.0 | =itl. 682 
907 38,484 | 42.43 | -3.6| —.2| —23.9 —7.1 
1, 654 64,583 | 39.05 | -26| -2.0| -69] 19.2 
330 TE ED) SG) PSR Me Bie re. -) seating at 
1, 134 55,305 | 48.77 | —27/ +3.2/| -23.5) —23.5 
8,311 688,810 | 80.47) -—.4| +41 | -20.9| 208 
334 8,472 | 25.37 | +5.0 +2.4 | —43.2 —45.7 
029,915 | 2,445,924 | 81.76 | +1.2 —-5 | —17.0 —19.9 
2, 672 55,719 | 20.85 | —.9 +.7] +43 +4.1 
797 40,181 | 50.42 | —5.6 —4.1| —51 +.8 
31, 467 1, 644, 506 | 52.26 | —1.1 +.1|—-15.6|] —22.4 
7, 627 132, 432 | 17.36 | —5.4] —10.3 |.---.22.].222222-. 
4, 502 251,724 | 55.91 | +3.7 +.7] +3.4] +343 
25,326 | 1,752,571 | 69.20] +.4 —.8| —21.9] 27.0 
885 9,576 | 10.82 | +1.0 —4.7 | —11.6 —10.4 
3, 853 275,851 | 71.59) +4.7| +5.5] -11.3] -12.3 
1, 890 42,325 | 22.39) +.9) +1.0| —17.2| —17.7 
1, 413 56,494 | 39.98 | —9.5 —5.7 | —20.9 +4.9 
2, 567 48,001 | 18.70 |-11.3| —-S1] —1.5] +11.2 
9, 000 207, 000 |...---- RD Rei: hee aE eaten 4 
1, 876 120,980 | 64.49 | —.1 —1.3| -14.7] 14.6 
1, 200 52,000 | ---.--- ae aes ee eee 
120 2,174 | 18.12) +43) -1.1] @ ) 
2,197 76,757 | 34.94 | —3.5 —2.2| -17.8| 19.3 
13, 962 869,951 | 62.31 | -1.4| -4.0] +94] +17.3 
2, 485 74,630 | 30.03) +49} +7.1| +21 +7.0 
8, 309 613,695 | 73.86 | +.4 +.1] —25.0] 28.2 
462 | 25,068 | 54.26 | —7.0 | —16.8 | +2.7 +8.2 
| ' 











1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data sub- 
ject to revision. 

2 Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures because total 
excludes for Indiana and New Jersey an estimated number of cases receiving 
medical care, hospitalization, and burial only and payments for these services. 

3 State program only; excludes program administered by local officials. 

4 About 3 percent of this total is estimated. 

5 Partly estimated. 

6 Excludes assistance in kind and cases receiving assistance in kind only and, 
for a few counties, cash payments and cases receiving cash payments. 

7 Percentage change not computed on base of less than 100 cases 

8 Includes unknown number of cases receiving medical care, », beapitaltantion, 
and burial only, and total] payments for these services. 

® Estimated. 

10 Includes cases receiving medical care only. 

1 Includes 8,826 cases and payments of $313, 331 representing supplementation 
of other assistance programs. 

122 Includes an unknown number of cases receiving vendor payments for medi- 
cal care only and an unknown amount of vendor payments for medical care. 
Percentage change not computed for March 1955; comparable data not avail- 


able. 
13 Estimated on basis of reports from sample of loca) jurisdictions. 
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Social Security Operations 


INDIVIDUALS RECEIVING PAYMENTS 
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* Old-age | rvivor ins AI r € vi Re i old-age, wife x husband’s, widow's or widower’s, or 
nti enef rrent-payment st ta repre r nning September 1950, includes a small pro- 
ent average monthly number. Public istance nthly num- portior f wife beneficiaries under age 65 with child beneficiaries 
ber of recipients under all State progran I lal dat iverage r 
monthly number nemployment insurar rage weekly num ren plus 1 iult per family when adults are included in 
ber of beneficiaries for the month under all State laws; annual istance group; before October 1950. partly estimated 
lata, average weekly number for the year Program initiated October 1950 


NOTE: Data for payments and data for individuals receiving payments appear in alternate months 








